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a An IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
There is no better Christmas present than a year’s sub- 
scription to the ‘‘ Spectator.”’ 


The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ will be sent post free from its offices, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad for 30s. per annum, 
payable in advance. Subscriptions can also be sent through 
any newsagent or bookstall. 


Readers who find difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator’ 
should at once communicate with the Manager as above. 
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WEEK. 


Q* Sunday the people of Switzerland refused to accept 
SY the detailed legal project for a Capital Levy which 
was referred to them on petition through the Initiative. 
the levy numbered 735,894, 
were given in its favour. Thus 
majority of close on seven to one. 
All the cantons rejected the project, and not a single 
town of any importance approved of it. We have dealt | 
elsewhere with this subject, but may say here that this 
is a proof of what we have so constantly urged for the 


The votes cast against 
while only 109,686 
there was a hostile 





| Parliamentary inquiry. 


last quarter of a century or more—that the Referendum | 


or Poll of the People is a necessary adjunct of democratic 
institutions. Democracy is only a danger to the stability 
of States when it is partially applied. We must choose 
our Government and our administrators through repre- 
sentative institutions ; but these institutions are apt to 
degenerate into an oligarchy of the worst kind unless 
they are corrected by lodging a veto power in the hands 
of the people themselves, 





The Paris Matin has been publishing a series of state- 
ments about Mr. Lloyd George’s encouragement of the 
Greeks in their fatal adventure in Asia Minor. These 
have followed upon the disturbing statements made at 
the recent trial of the Greek ex-Ministers about Mr. 
Lloyd George’s conversations with M. Gounaris in London 
in January, 1922. The first revelations of the Matin 
were reproductions of what professed to be confidential 
letters written by M. Venizelos detailing his conver- 
sations with Mr. Lloyd George as to the ability of the 
Treaty of Sévres. In this 
context we must note also the publication by the Sunday 
svpress of extracts from a letter which M. Gounaris is 
stated to have sent to Lord Curzon on February 15th. 
The letter described the “ desperate situation’ of the 
Greek forces in Asia Minor and pointed out that an 
immediate evacuation was necessary unless Great Britain 
helped with men, money and munitions. 


In some of the letters attributed to M. Venizelos, Mr. 


| Lloyd George is plainly represented as throwing cold 


water on Greck ambitions and saying that although he 
would like to help Greece he stood alone in the Cabinct, 
and that therefore there was not a sixpence for Greece. 
On the other hand, there is the astonishing contradiction 
provided by Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in the House of 
Commons in August when he described the Greek Army 
as a splendid fighting foree capable not only of beating 
the Kemalist Turks but of walking into Constantinople 
whenever it pleased. Yet another contradiction of the 
idea that Mr. Lloyd George discouraged the Greeks 

contained in a letter attributed to M. Venizelos which 
the Matin published on Tuesday. M. Venizelos says 


| that Mr. Lloyd George told him that after all he thought 


he had succeeded in solving the Smyrna question in 
favour of the Greeks. The letter is dated June 16th. 
We do not pretend to arrive at any coherent conclusion 
from these documents even on the assumption that they 
are genuine. All we know for certain is that the Greeks 
regarded Mr. Lloyd George as their champion and sup- 
porter and that his House of Commons speech in August 
was read in Orders to the Greek troops. 


We wish we could leave the whole subject alone, as 
we do not want to pursue Mr. Lloyd George with criticism 
now that he is no longer Prime Minister. But the matter 
is important. Mr. Lloyd George could easily bring the 
whole controversy to an end by the charge, 
if he can truthfully do so, that he ever went beyond the 
sanction of the whole Cabinet in urging on the Greeks. 
We submit that if Mr. Lloyd George will not make any 
personal statement on the subject there ought to be a 
It is odious that Great Britain 
should be accused of having behaved falsely when we 
do not even know what was said in the nation’s name. 


The appointment of Mr. Healy, K.C., as first Governors 
General of the Irish Free State is natural and, we believe, 
Mr. Healy is a man of great legal ability and 
of strong character, and, though his task of 
colossal difficulty, we can at least say that in all the 
circumstances there is no one better qualified for the 


denying 


sound. 


is one 
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post. He has been a fierce fighter and in appearance a 
bitter enemy of this country; but we doubt if his 
enmity has gone very deep. Some years ago we heard 
a saying of his which probably represents the true facts. 
He was explaining to an Englishman how deep and 
widespread was the Irish hatred of England, and then 
went on to say that of course it varied very much in 
different people. “For example, I only hate England 
with a kind of dramatic hatred, but Mr. (naming 
one of his most important colleagues) hates England 
with an unalterable hatred. He hates her as much as ” 
—and then with a pause—* as much as he hates me.” 





The poignancy of the remark is characteristic of 
Mr. Healy’s good things; but though he has what the 
French call “ une langue de vipére,” he has a warm 
heart. He is a convinced and earnest Roman Catholic. 
This would have helped Him greatly a few years ago, 
but at present religious feeling in Ireland is so greatly 
relaxed that it is difficult to say whether his orthodoxy 
is now an asset or a liability. He is stated to be a firm 
believer in the possibility of bringing the North and 
South into an amicable union. Whether that is still a 
possibility is doubtful; but if Mr. Healy really desires 
it there is only one way. He must first teach the 
people of the South to eliminate the sacred right of 
murder from their political Credo. Next he must make 
them feel, as well as say, that they do not desire to 
unite Ireland by force. They should let it be known 
that the first step towards unity must be taken by 
the North. 


In this context we may fitly call attention to the 
admirable Northern Ireland Industrial Supplement issued 
with the Times of Tuesday. The supplement was 
designed to bring before the world the industrial and 
commercial activities of Northern Ireland, and it does 
so with remarkable success. The thing which English 
people ought to note and remember about Belfast and 
the North is that the industries and developments there 
are not the result of Government grants or Government 
help, or of any petting of the North because its people 
were Loyalists. Again, the Northern Province has no 
advantages in the way of soil, or climate, or mineral 
deposits, or any other natural resources. The North is 
what it is solely because of the independence, industry 
and commercial ability of its inhabitants. People work 
in Ulster. The great shipbuilding industry had nothing 
to favour it and everything to forbid its growth. There 
was neither a coal country nor an iron country behind 
it, as there is behind Newcastle or behind Glasgow. 
There was not even a great natural waterway. Belfast 
had to dig out its Lough and its river before it could 
make its shipyards; and yet, wherever you go through- 
out the world, you will find that the biggest and best 
vessels are Belfast-built. The greatest miracle of all is 
that, now that the Northern Government have set to 
work, the area over which they preside is the only area 
in Ireland which is free from murder and riot, fear, 
misery and suffering. 

To turn the pages of the Times Supplement and its 
record of industry and enterprise in a hundred different 
ways, all of them practical and up-to-date, should surely 
bring a sense of pride to every Englishman or Scotsman. 
Not least to be congratulated are the men who have 
organized the Northern Province. Sir James Craig is a 
true statesman. No doubt he has still difficulties many 
and great before him, but we are sure that he will over- 
come them by the qualities for which he is already so 
conspicuous—wisdom, moderation and tolerance. No 
man was ever less of a bigot than he, 











The Debate upon unemployment ended on Friday, 
December Ist, the Labour Party’s amendment to the 
Address being negatived by 131 votes (303—172). It 
was memorable for two excellent speeches. Mr. Snowden, 
who was welcomed back to Parliament after his long 
absence with an enthusiasm which was not only genuine 
but fully justified, opened Friday’s Debate with a speech 
which showed great ability and an admirable spirit, 
We do not say this merely because it was moderate 
or because we agree with a good deal of it, but because 
of its essential soundness. Though in our opinion 
Mr. Snowden was mistaken in many of his arguments 
and proposals, it is quite obvious that what he aims at 
is national betterment and not a victory for an oligarchical 
clique. For example, we greatly distrust his generaliza- 
tion that the more highly developed industrially a 
country becomes the more unemployment there is, 
We should have said that if you must generalize, though 
we strongly dislike generalization in such matters, it is 
far safer to assert that the more the workmen of a country 
adopt the idea that the limitation of output is the way 
to benefit the workers, and the country generally, the 
more certain is the growth of unemployment. 


We prefer, however, to dwell on the good things 
rather than upon the weak things in Mr. Snowden’s 
speech. We are thoroughly with him when he advocates 
“the full development of the resources of the country ” 
and insists that “the greatest of our resources is the 
land.” We shall not inquire, therefore, how far this 
fits in with his other generalizations about highly 
organized industries. Nor shall we try to win any 
dialectical victory over his declaration that we must 
devote our energies to intensive agricultural production. 
We are content to agree with him in desiring to see the 
principles of co-operation more extensively applied. 
Even more close is our agreement with the admirable 
things he said about the problems of transport 
and cheap power, which are both matters of high 
industrial organization. His declaration that, unless we 
could considerably reduce the cost of transport we 
should never succeed in really reducing the of 
production, is an economic aphorism which we have 
never ceased to urge in these columns. 


cost 


We are, indeed, ashamed to think how often we have 
quoted the declaration that it was the great French roads 
begun by Caesar, improved by Louis XIV. and increased 
and developed by Napoleon I., which have helped to keep 
the French peasant proprietor upon the land and to make 
him what he is, the strongest and most stable element 
in his country. The network of roads gave him cheap 
transport when few other European producers had that 
benefit. Nothing helps the small man better than 
transport which he can organize either individually or 
co-operatively. At this moment, all round London, in 
spite of the badness and congestion of our roads, the 
village carriers with their little Ford vans are beginning 
to give us door-to-door transport, and so are helping 
the small man to live. 


The other most memorable contribution to the 
Debate was that of Major Astor, the Unionist Member 
for Dover, and the man who has given us that great 
journalistic blessing, a stable and independent Times. 
In all probability Major Astor does not consider himself 
in any way a trained economist. Yet his speech shows 
that he has a real grasp of the fundamental principles 
of the science which can alone save us from the fate of 
Soviet Russia. He began with the shrewd remark that 


those who had watched the Government’s methods of 
dealing with unemployment since the Armistice were 
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bound to observe the sinister resemblance between 
their mistakes in organizing for the war against Germany 
and their errors in organizing for the present war against 
unemployment. ‘In each case they displayed the same 
optimism about the duration of the trouble, the same 
delay in organizing on a grand scale, and the same 
hesitation to co-ordinate and centralize their efforts.” 
He went on to declare that we were in danger of being 
confronted with “ the same old overlapping and wasting 
of the nation’s resources.”” These sound general views 
were enforced by very sound and practical proposals. 
There were too many authorities at work. We were 
not properly conserving our relief resources. We strongly 
agree, and we sincerely hope that Major Astor will not 
ccase from pressing his criticism. 





Ye ought not only to abolish overlapping, and so 
make sure of getting every ounce of value for our 
expenditure on unemployment, but we also ought to 
make sure that the stream of labour, of which we become 
possessed when we help the unemployed, should be 
directed on really good objects, and not anyhow and 
anywhere. It will be a deep disgrace to us as a nation 
if we emerge from our present industrial crisis without 
a system of widened and improved roads, with reduced 
gradients, which will make England the best organized 
country for wheeled transport in the world. But, 
though we greatly like Major Astor’s practical economics, 
we like even better the note of sincere sympathy which 
runs through his speech. Unemployment is one of the 
most terrible, because one of the most demoralizing, 
things which a man or woman can endure; but the 
terrible nature of the social disease must not hurry us 
into adopting quack remedies. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George 
made a long speech on the plight of British agriculture, 
and pressed for a full inquiry into the whole subject. The 
Prime Minister promised an early and thorough investi- 
gation. Mr. Lloyd George emphasized the importance 
of finding out the exact contribution made by British 
agriculture to the production of food and to the employ- 
ment of people. Before he left oflice, he said, he had 
come to the conclusion that drastic remedies were required. 
The crisis was not a temporary one, and temporary 
expedients would not be enough. There was no country 
in Europe, except Russia, where the proportion of labour 
to every 100 acres was so low as here. We heartily agree 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s request for an inquiry, and hope 
there will be no delay. 











What exactly, however, is Mr. Lloyd George’s own 
remedy ? We could not gather that from the speech. 
On the whole the speech pointed towards Protection, but 
Mr. Lioyd George would, of course, repudiate Protection. 
Does he want to help the farmers, or only the labourers ? 
lt is certain that it will be impossible to help one without 
the other. If Mr. Lloyd George wants a huge peasant 
proprictorship where is the capital to be found ? The 
peasant proprictor placed upon the land with the help of 
the State might very easily find rates and taxes heavier 
than the rent he used to pay in the old days. 


On Tuesday Gerard Lee Bevan, the ex-chairman of 
the City Equitable Fire Insurance Company, was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude. The verdict 
was inevitable. Bevan dragged in the mud the high 
traditions which have always belonged to British insur- 
ancefinance. He founded his career, which was a dazzling 
success for some time, on the process of re-insurance 
which had hitherto been almost monopolized by German 


firms. His ambitions were not checked by scruples. 











He formed a group of companies, and when he found 
himself in difficulties transferred assets from one company 
to another so that he was able, by juggling, to produce 
imposing balance-sheets which were quite false. 





As regards what is called “the window-dressing 
operation” by which £200,000 of Treasury Bills were 
bought and sold at the same time so as to appear in a 
balance-sheet as securities our City correspondent, Mr. 
Kiddy, has something to say elsewhere. The judge 
remarked that Bevan’s swindles would not have been 
possible if his fellow-directors had performed their 
elementary duties. We sincerely hope that something 
will be done at last to lay down a rule in this matter. 
Directors who learn nothing about the businesses which they 
are supposed to direct are in effect decoys to an unwary 
public. They often do not mean to be, but that is what 
they are. They sell their names to a company and do 
not perform the services for which they are paid. That 
is less than honest, and the sooner it is generally under- 
stood to be so the better. 

It is with very great satisfaction that we record the 
appointment of Mr. J. F. Roxburgh, the sixth form 
master at Lancing, to be head-master of the new public 
school at Stowe. Mr. Roxburgh is a classical scholar of 
distinction and an inspiring and humane teacher. He is 
also keenly interested in modern English poetry, as he 
showed in his admirable little book, The Poetic Pro- 
cession, which we reviewed a year ago. ‘The Foundation 
Committee is to be congratulated on its choice and 
Mr. Roxburgh on the fascinating opportunity given 
him of starting a school from the beginning on sound 
lines. We have had evidence from time to time that 
our readers have been enchanted by reviews in the 
Spectator which were written by Mr. Roxburgh. We 
shall return, we hope, next week to the magnificent 
palace of the Whigs and the new life promised it. 





We redeem our promise of last week and publish else- 
where the average net sales of the Spectator based on the 
four issues of November. We are not among those who 
believe that circulation is the only, or even the best, 
criterion of advertising-value in a newspaper of the type 
of the Spectator. An advertisement in a paper which is 
not thrown away but is passed on till it is worn out— 
as the Spectator is—and which is consulted by thousands 
of people in public libraries and clubs, is worth far more 
than one in an ephemeral print. Finally, the Spectator 
appeals to a selected audience. That audience belongs 
to the well-to-do classes, so that an advertisement in 
its pages will often give better value to an advertiser 
than an advertisement in a paper which has nominally 
ten to twenty times its circulation. Still, advertisers 
quite naturally and rightly want to know what they are 
paying for. Therefore we do not mean any longer to 
keep our net sales private. All we suggest is that intend- 
ing advertisers should not compare us with the penny, 
or penny-halfpenny, or twopenny journals, but with the 
newspapers of similar price which make an appeal similar 
to that of the Spectator. The only newspaper at all 
of our own kind with which we fear comparison is Punch ; 
but Mr. Punch’s happy pages are unique, and in the 
matter of advertisement their value literally ‘ knocks 
creation.” Still, if we are not the of Hebdoma- 
dary Publicity, we can honestly claim to live near her. 


rose 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 999; 
Thursday week, 99}; a year ago, 90. 
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TY\HE § growing interdependence of the English- Surely our authorities have done their part to enable 


speaking world in commercial matters is illus- 
trated by figures quoted by the Trade Record of the 
National City Bank of New York, which show that the 
United States is doing a steadily-increasing amount of 
business with the British Dominions. Here is a com- 


parative table :— 
Percentage of Imports from 
U.S.A. 


Pre-War. 1920 or 1921. 
Australia .. ee 12 per cent. es 24 per cent 
Canada ° 65 as oe 69 pm 
India a ee - « “<A 12 ee 
New Zealand 10 a en 19 ‘ 
South Africa ee 10 »” ee 18 ” 


The extraordinary increase in the trade between the 
United States and India is most significant. The fact 
that Canada gets nearly three-quarters of her imports 
from across the border is, of course, easily understandable. 
In his speech on “* Our Cordial Relations,” which he made 
the other day in Manchester, Mr. Harvey, the American 
Ambassador, referred to this vast trade which is carried 
on between the United States and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. No one surely can disagree with 
him when he said, “* Your prosperity is our prosperity.” 
To-day Great Britain is America’s best; customer and 
takes one-third of her exports, while Canada is her second 
best customer. 





The Mother Country, according to the Toronto Mail and 

Empire, is not getting her share of import orders from 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
Toronto paper welcomes Mr. Bonar Law’s proposal of 
calling an Economic Conference to promote trade within 
the Empire. The invitations were to be despatched last 
weck, according to a statement of Colonel Leslie Wilson. 
It was at Leeds on November 6th that the Prime 
Minister first suggested the idea of summoning the 
representatives of the Dominions to discuss with the 
Ifome Government the whole question of how the eco- 
nomic development of the British Empire could be 
improved by co-operation. 


More than usual interest attaches to the appointment 
of ex-Senator George H. Sutherland to the United States 
Supreme Court, for he is the first man from the State of 
Utah to be thus honoured. Besides, he is of English 
birth. Mr. Justice Sutherland was born in Buckingham- 
shire in 1862, although he was taken as an infant in arms 
by his parents to America. He is only the fourth of the 
seventy-three members of the court, during its hundred 
and thirty-two years of history, who was not born an 
American citizen. Lord Bryce described Mr. Justice 
Sutherland as “the living voice of the Constitution ” ; 
and ex-President Taft, now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, has said that his new associate was “ the greatest 
Constitutional lawyer in the Senate.” 


The paragraph which appeared on this page two weeks 
ago concerning the high cost of British journals in 
Canada has called forth the following suggestion from 
Mr. Peveril Turnbull, of Sandybrook Hall, Ashbourne :— 


“ With regard & the price of British periodicals in Canada, 
where you say 10d. has to be paid for Punch, 1 wish 
you weuld point out that no one need pay more than 
6}d. or 7d. for the paper if they would take a little trouble. 
Let us say eight families living near together join to have 
eight copies posted to them in a bundle every weck. 
The postage is absurdly low—up to 3lb., 8d. Eight 
copies weigh less than 31b., so the weekly cost would 


a. 
— 
’ 





Canadians to get our magazines cheaply.” 


The idea of group subscriptions io British publications 
is certainly a good one, and there seems no reason at all 
why two or three families in every part of the Dominion 
should not form a miniature reading-circle. As Mr, 
Turnbull suggests, 3]b. weight of literature can be sent 
by the special Canadian magazine postal rates for 84d. 
For this sum readers could send a varied selection of 
periodicals—as, for instance, the Spectator, Punch, and 
Times Weekly or Manchester Guardian. Many alterna- 
tives will doubtless suggest themselves. 

Mr. Edwin Serymgeour, M.P., draws my attention to 
the fact that in the reference to his return at Dundee-no 
mention was made of the second General Electionin 1910 
when he polled 1,825 votes. Before his election last 
month he had, therefore, unsuccessfully contested the 
seat five times, and not four as stated. 





The sale of an extremely interesting collection of 
manuscripts relating to Captain Cook, the explorer, next 
March is announced by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge. It is to be hoped that some effort will be made 
to preserve these documents for the British or Australian 
people. The manuscripts were the property of the lat 
Mr. H. W. F. Bolekow, of Marton Hall, Marton-in-Cleve- 
land, Yorkshire, on which estate Captain Cook was born 
in a labourer’s cottage in 1728. Among the lots offered 
for sale are the autograph manuscript of Cook’s Diary 
during his first voyage to the South Seas—1768-1771 
when he charted the coasts of New Zealand and Eastern 
Australia. In this journal Cook thus gives his opinion 
of the first kangaroo ever eaten by Europeans :— 


‘To-day we din’d of the animal shott yesterday, and thought 
it excellent food.” 


Another lot of special interest is Cook’s description of 
the coasts of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton, written while he was master of H.M.S. ‘ North- 
umberland,’ flagship of the North American Squadron in 
1762. His captain, Lord Colville, wrote to the Admiralty : 


“Mr. Cook . . . acquaints me that he has laid before thei! 
Lordships all his draughts and observations relating to the River 
St. Lawrence, part of the coast of Nova Scotia, and of Newfound- 
land. On this occasion I beg to inform their Lordships that, 
from my experience of Mr. Cook’s genius and capacity, I think 
him well qualified for the work he has performed and for greater 
undertakings of the same kind. These draughts being made 
under my own eye, I can venture to say that they may be the 
means of directing many in the right way, but cannot mislead any.” 


Is the sipping of iced-water at or between meals, as 
practised throughout North America in summer and 
winter alike, good for the health, or is it to be dis- 
couraged as many British doctors say? The medical 
correspondent of the Observer, who is paying one of his 
periodical visits to New York, informs us that “ the 
general practice of sipping water universal in English- 
speaking North America, in the hottest and the coldest 
weather, and admirably provided for, is a sound and 
salutary one.” Whatever our individual views on this 
matter, one must surely wish that our municipal 
authorities would abolish the public drinking cup and 
substitute the carton cups which are provided in every 
American railway station and train. Or, failing the 
paper cup which modern hygiene demands, let us have 
drinking fountains “‘ with water bubbling upwards to 
one’s lips,” such as are to be found in every up-to-date 
American building. 
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THE CIRCULATION. 


“SPECTATOR’S” 
21 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 2. 
lst December, 1922. 

We certify that the average net weekly sale of the 
SpectaToR, after deducting all unsold or free copies 
whatsoever, for the 4 weeks ended 25th November, 
1922, was cighteen-thousand-seven-hundred-and-siaty- 
three (18,763). 

ANNAN, DEXTER AND Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 
THE POLL OF THE PEOPLE AND A CAPITAL 
LEVY: THE SWISS EXAMPLE. 
i is with the utmost satisfaction, though with no 
surprise, that we record the results of the Poll of 
the Swiss People on the Bill, or legal project, to be 
more exact, for imposing a Capital Levy throughout 
the Republic. The voters—Switzerland, remember, has 
universal suffrage on the most democratic basis—voted on 
Sunday, and, by a majority of seven to one, threw out the 


The voters against the Capital Levy numbered 
In every Canton 








scheme. 
735,894, and only 109,686 voted for it. 
there was a majority against the proposal and in every 
town—that is, in every place where the Socialists expected 
victory—there was a crushing majority. 

What makes these facts the more remarkable is that 
(1) Switzerland is going through a period of depression ; 
(2) the Socialist Party is very strong in Switzerland, 
and especially in the populous canton of Zurich, into 
which many German Socialists emigrated before the War ; 
(8) the project before the electors was very carefully 
drawn up and was, in appearance, distinctly moderate— 
much more moderate than the Capital Levy scheme 
which is part of our Labour Party’s policy. The Swiss 
plan aimed at raising only £50,000,000, while that of | 
the British Labour Party aims at some £8,000,000,000. 
Again, the Swiss project, although the grading was 
steep, was most carefully designed to be “ once and for 
all’; (4) the Swiss scheme was not accompanied, like 
that of the Labour Party here, by a proposed increase 
of Income-tax and Super-tax. Both taxes in Great 
Britain will, if Labour has its way, be much more steeply 
graded than now, in addition to the Levy. 

In fine, the Swiss Levy was much more like that which 
has been proposed here by moderate, though, as we think, 
mistaken, economists than that which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Clynes, and their colleagues so whole- 
heartedly adopted. The panic caused by the 
proposals of the Socialists—not an organized scare | 





engineered by the Capitalists, but a genuine and spon- | 
taneous commercial panic—was seen in the voting. The 
shadow of the Levy had sent down Swiss securities to a 
point that represented a loss of fifty millions sterling, and | 
what was much worse from the point of view of Switzer- 
land (for falls in stocks, if quickly followed by a rise, are 
merely paper transactions) was the withdrawal of very 
large sums of money from the banks, where they had been 
placed on deposit. This meant that Swiss financial 
business was suddenly and dangerously restricted. The 
banks, as they lost their deposits, lost also the power 
to give credits to peasants, manufacturers, and their 


other customers. 
The Swiss people are most heartily to be congratulated | 

on their good sense, their courage, and their determination 

not to be led by the Socialists into a fool's paradise, | 


No one can possibly talk about the voters of the Swiss 
Confederation being browbeaten by their social superiors, 


or by the Capitalists and the well-to-do, or by 
any other characters of Socialist or Communist 
fiction. The Swiss voter is, as he has always 


been, the most independent of men. He votes as he likes, 
and no one finds it easy to exercise influence over him. 
Ife is even very largely newspaper-proof and also orator- 
proof. At any rate, this is true of the peasant, who, in 
his mountain fastnesses, cannot be intimidated or inspired 
by the “ herd instinct.” This victory for common sense, 
which means the conservation of savings, and therefore 
also of the foundations of industrial welfare, cannot but 
be a special source of satisfaction to the Spectator. For 
a quarter of a century we have urged, almost week by 
week, that the Referendum or Poll of the People in some 
form is the essential corrective and antiseptic to the 
imperfections of representative institutions. Without 
it Democracy, which signifies majority rule, cannot 
function wholly and smoothly. Unless there the 
Referendum in the background as a veto, exercisable 
when necessary, on the vagaries of the nation’s represen- 
tatives, we not only may, but very likely shall, get minority 
legislation on questions of vital import to the nation. 


is 


Our argument that to meet the dangers of a group sys- 
tem and of legislative log-rolling we ought to place the right 
of veto in the hands of the people themselves by means 
of the Poll of the People has again and again been met 
in our columns and elsewhere by opponents of the 
Referendum with the specious argument that some day a 
measure which would utterly destroy Capital—saved and 
stored wealth—would be placed before the country, and 
that the voters would be misled by a sudden rush of 
selfishness or sentiment. They would be induced te 
believe, it was argued, that they could thereby cure the 
maldistribution of the world’s resources—a ma!distribu- 
tion which we deplore and detest, but for which we seek a 
true, not a quack remedy. The result, we were assured, 
must beasocial revolution of the most terrible kind 
involving conditions as appalling as those that prevail 
When we refused to be stampeded 
were 


one 


in Russia to-day. 
by these blood-curdling vaticinations we 
‘Visionaries’ and “ Fanatics.” We were 
warned that if at a Poll of the People the voters were 
asked: ‘* When Jones has so much money and you so 
little, why not do something to equalize conditions ? ” 
the people could not but plump for a division of the 
money. They could apparently be trusted to choose men 
as Members of Parliament, but must go wrong if they had 


called 


solemnly 


| to express their opinions of measures ! 


Our answer was that we believed that the people had 
sense enough not to cut their own throats, though we 
added that, if they had not, you could not prevent them 
committing political and social suicide by a representative 


system. In any case, we believed that the risks were 


much less than the risks of injury to the State involved 
| in adopting dangerous laws through group log-rolling. 


Surely we shall not be thought to be going too far if we 
say that the Swiss result has not justified our opponents’ 
view. Ifthe Swiss people at such a moment as this, and 
under such economic conditions as those now prevailing, 
could vote as they did, we may feel certain that the 
British people would show no less good sense. 

That the decision in Switzerland is unpleasant to the 
Labour Party cannot be doubted. It has not, however, 
been a surprise to them, for they have fully realized for 
many years that the Referendum, if introduced here, 
would take away their only chance of capturing the 
machine of government in order to carry out the demented 
financial policy which has been imposed on the organized 
Trade Unions—imposed by the influence of the Indepen- 
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dent Labour Party, a minute body of fanatical, if well- 
meaning, theorists and pragmatical and paradoxical 
dabblers in economics. As proof of the Labour Party’s 
dread of the Popular Veto—though we must except Mr. 
Clynes—we cannot do better than quote from Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s book Socialism: Critical ‘and 
Constructive, published last year. He there made this 
somewhat disingenuous pronouncement on the Refer- 
endum :— 

“Democracy can only work by _ representation. Either 
in the form of the mass meeting or of the Referendum and 
Initiative, modern democracy would come to a deadlock.. It would 
be such a cumbersome mass that its movements would be too slow 
to secure internal peace. These direct forms of democracy cannot 
function in such a way as to impose upon the electors responsibility 
for their decisions.” 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald knows, of course, quite well 
the difference between the Referendum and the Initiative, 
though for convenience he pretends ignorance. The 
Initiative has never been asked for in this country. 
Even when you have the Initiative employed as it has 
just been in Switzerlandin the matter of the Capital Levy it 
produces no very terrible results. In any case Switzerland 
has not come to a deadlock in spite of the Referendum, 
the Initiative, and, strangely enough, also the mass 
meeting—a cumbrous term by which we suppose Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald means the ancient meeting of the 
Gemeinde in the small cantons like Appenzell, where the 
males of the Canton assemble armed each with a sword 
and an umbrella, 

Equally disingenuous is another objection raised by Mr. 

Ramsay MacDonald. Surely he must know that he is 
putting up a man of straw of his own invention when 
he says that modern problems require the examination 
of details by bodies which can act as committees, and 
that few proposals worth submitting to the popular vote 
‘an be settled offhand. Agreed. That is why we and 
other sane persons have always said that the Referendum 
should be employed as a supreme form of veto over 
log-rolling representative assemblies. The representa- 
tives must fashion, shape, and discuss; but when they 
have reduced their measure to its final shape, the People, 
if the matter is one of moment, should be consulted. 
They must not, however, be asked: ‘‘ Do you like this 
or that reform in the abstract ?” To such a question 
the only answer which can be given by a reasonable 
man is: “ That depends upon how you carry it out.” 
The question submitted must be: ‘ Do you consider 
that the definite provisions of the Bill now put before 
you should become law?” - 
That is what happens constantly in Switzerland. 
It happens, also, throughout all the States of America 
when State Constitutions are submitted, as they always 
are. The people vote upon them as Members of Parlia- 
ment, who are often by no means more enlightened 
than their average constituents, vote at a third reading. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must think of something 
better when he is searching for excuses to get rid of 
the terror of the Referendum—that instrument of true 
Democracy which haunts so painfully the dreams and 
thoughts of the Labour Party. He and his colleagues 
know that, if once the Referendum were adopted, their 
Party would not have the faintest chance of passing 
the chief items on their programme. 

We shall return to the Referendum before long, but here 
we would ask the Government to consider very seriously 
whether it is not their duty as the guardians of Demo- 
cratic Constitutionalism to make the Poll of the People 
one of our permanent institutions. Curiously enough the 
moment is opportune. They have before them the very 
difficult problem of House of Lords Reform. We ask 


them with all sincerity to consider whether, instead of 
attempting to set up some new-fangled Second Chamber, 








it would not be much better to introduce the Poll of the 
People and make it applicable to all questions on which 
there is a doubt whether the representatives of the 
people in any particular legislative proposal have inter- 
preted rightly the wishes of the country. To do this 
would involve no repeal or alteration of the Parliament 
Act. That Act wouldremainonthe Statute Book inorder to 
prevent the House of Lords from attempting to exercise 
any interference with legislation beyond detailed criticism 
and advice. Once more the Poll of the People would be 
an effective curb on log-rolling and minority rule. If 
the Bill known as Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill—in 
reality the Spectator’s Bill—were passed, the Government 
would in the case of any Bill thrown out by a majority 
of the House of Lords have two alternatives. They 
could either pass it over the heads of the Lords by the 
Parliament Act after nearly two years’ delay for further 
consultation, or else they could at once take a Poll of the 
People. Inother words, the servants of Democracy would 
take their master’s opinion as to who had correctly 
interpreted his orders. Their master’s voice would decide. 

Further, it may be remembered that the Bill prevents 
this plan working out unfairly towards the Liberals or 
the Labour Party. It has often been asserted that when 
the Unionists were in office they might pass legislation in 
collusion with the House of Lords and so prevent an appeal 
to the People. Under the Spectator’s scheme two hundred 
Members of Parliament could demand a Poll of the People 
before any Bill was submitted for the Royal Assent. The 
demand would be automatically conceded. 

To give a concrete example, if the present Unionist 
majority were to pass a measure dealing, say, with some 
Labour problem which the Labour Party and the Liberals 
greatly disliked but of which the House of Lords approved, 
two hundred Members could insist upon it being referred 
to the people with the simple question, “‘ Is it your wish 
that this Act shall receive the Royal Assent ? Those who 
wish the Act to come into operation should place a cross 
in the division headed ‘ Yes.’ Those of the contrary 
opinion should place a cross in that headed ‘ No.’ ” 

The use of the Referendum as a power of Veto is the 
simplest of political functions. It is much easier to vote 
on a complicated measure than on a complicated man. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 





THE FUTURE OF THE ROADS. 


HE recent exhibitions of motor-cars and motor- 
bicycles were a portent and a warning which no 
serious and observant person can have disregarded. The 
exhibitions gave us not promises but fact. Prices 
have fallen more swiftly than the would-be owner of a 
motor-car or motor-bicycle ever dared to hope. When we 
remember that internal-combustion engines now develop 
much higher power than they did before the War, and 
that the latest models are nearly all fitted with self- 
starters and automatic electric lighting apparatus, we 
must admit that motors of every kind are down to the 
equivalent of pre-War prices. It is all enormously to the 
credit of the British manufacturer, whose invincibility 
matches his skill. We imagine that prices are now almost 
as low as they are likely to be for some years. It is 
possible to buy for less than £30 a light motor-bicycle 
with an engine of nominally one horse-power which 
develops the power of what used to be called a three 
horse-power engine. 

What does all this mean? It means that motoring 
is now within reach of most people for pleasure and of 
everybody for business. When motors are cheap, people 
continually abandon old ones and buy new ones. Second- 
hand prices will soon be very low indeed. Henceforth 
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the number of motors on the roads will be continually 
multiplied. An enormous increase of motor traffic is 
therefore certain, and it is the part of any Government 


which performs the elementary duty of looking forward | 


to see that roads adequate to the new demands upon 
them shall be provided. Otherwise there will be appalling 
congestion and a great deal of danger. 

Although one would think that the signs were obvious 
enough, some people seem to be blind to the little revolu- 
tion which has been going on during the past few years all 
over the country-side. The light and cheap motor-van 
has revolutionized the trade of the small man in the 
country, who now has a much wider range than ever 
before. He is comparatively independent of railways, 
and when he conveys his goods in his own van he is saved 
all the expense and trouble of packing them securely for a 
railway journey. Nor is that all. It is not only that 
the whole country-side has become more mobile ; a further 
and much more important fact is that with the aid of 
motors the towns are, so to speak, moving into the 
country. We wish that some Member of Parliament 
would ask for a return of the number of factories which 
have been built recently away from the towns. This 
movement has been made possible solely by motor- 
transport. We foresee here a very important factor in 
the solution of the agricultural problem. Hitherto 
scientific agriculturists have been by no means blind 
to the importance of setting up ancillary trades for the 
farmlabourer. At certain times of theyear, as everybody 
knows, farm workers are extremely busy, and at other 
times they are not fully employed. But basket-making, 
hurdle-making, pulping, and so on, which have been 
fostered as ancillary trades at Evesham and elsewhere 
to dovetail in with the ordinary work of farming, are 
necessarily only local. An entirely new and much more 
hopeful situation would be created if great factories of 
every description came so near to the villages that part- 
time agricultural work could be combined with part-time 
labour in trades which have hitherto been considered 
exclusively urban. These possibilities ought to be 
watched most earnestly and guided in the right direction. 


But everyihing which figures in our dreams depends | 
| the circumstances which justify the prohibition. 


upon the adequacy of the roads. At present we are faced 
by a shocking paradox. 
all beginning to see what use must be made of the roads 
they are in such a bad condition that a large percentage 
of them are unsafe for motors above a certain moderate 
Last summer the publie was startled by the large 
number of motor accidents, and there was an outcry 
against that new Juggernaut’s car of the road, the char- 
a-bane. For our part we were rather surprised that the 
accidents were not more and worse than they were. The 
drivers of the chars-a-banes were generally blamed as 


S1Ze. 


Just at the time when we are | 








remember the terrible accident to a char-a-bane which 
happened precisely for that reason on Romney Marsh 
last summer. 

The fault is not with the drivers, but with the roads. 
When our roads were allowed to take their present shape, 
hugger-mugger and haphazard, nobody of course foresaw 
motor traffic. We are in ignorance no longer. We wrote 
last week about the work that ought to be given to the 
unemployed on the roads, since work in any case has to be 
found for them, but now we are concerned rather with the 
character of the road itself. We are perfectly well aware 
that not everything can be done at once. A task of years 
lies before us, but we cannot imagine a better opportunity 
in its way than there is now to make ready for the revival 
of trade. Imagine a factory owner who has half of his 
machinery lying idle but who foresees a busy time ahead. 
What does he do? If any of his plant is obsolete he 
replaces it during the slack time. It is a time of loss for 
him anyhow, and the best thing he can do is to provide 
himself with the wherewithal for making good his losses— 
and much more than making them good—when trade 
revives. The nation is very much in the position of that 
manufacturer. Thouch we cannot do everything at once, 
we can do a great deal. The vast majority of our roads 
need widening. In all directions there are dangerous 
corners to be improved; loops and hair-pin bends to be 
straightened out ; gradients—and this is very important 
indeed—to be improved so that quite low-powered motors 
can be sure of carrying their loads over the brow. Bridges 
—though this may not be possible as yet—must be 
thrown across in 
next generation ought to be as obsolete as turnpike 
ates are now. 

Till the unclassified roads have been widened heavy 
motor-lorries and chars-a-banes ought to be forbidden 
touse them. This sounds rather like a doctrine of despair 
for the time being, but “ safety first ” 
rule till facts make it unnecessary. And it may well be 
that the prohibition itself will act as an incentive to 
improvement, because those who are forbidden to use 
certain roads along which their business naturally lies 
will quite naturally and rightly exert pressure to change 
It 


a commonplace that the whole country is dependent upon 


level-crossings. Level-crossings the 


es 
t=) 


is an essential 


is 


| its roads for freedom of communication—upon which 


reckless road-hogs, but the present writer is much more | 


inclined to agree with Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, himself | 
| tion of the low price was that there were no roads to the 


a very skilful driver, who has often pointed out that to 
drive a char-a-banc or a motor-lorry without coming to 
grief is a real feat of skill. It is no child’s play. 
us who are motor-drivers have, no doubt, been intensely 
annoyed sometimes when we overtook a heavy motor- 
lorry or char-a-banc in a narrow road and failed to make 
the driver of it let us pass. Sometimes, however, a little 
more knowledge about the driving of heavy vehicles 
would the explanation. A_ vehicle 


have suggested 


All of | 


which has a weight of five or six tons, and perhaps even | 


as much as eight tons, on the axle cannot always be 
safely diverted from the crown of the road to the extreme 
The margins of our narrow roads are not properly 
On such a soft 


side. 
made and are therefore extremely soft. 
verge wheels carrying a very heavy load would sink in 
and the overturn, Most people will 


vehicle might 


freedom the prosperity of trade itself depends—but it 
is unfortunately often forgotten. Anybody who stopped 
to think could give countless illustrations of what we 
mean, but the present writer, on the day on which he 
writes this article, happened to hear of one which will 
serve as well as any other. A friend of his has just 
bought a farm within twenty-five miles of London—a 
farm with fairly good land and surrounded by well-to-do 
towns in constant need of agricultural produce—for £11 
an acre, with the buildings included. The only explana- 
farm—only cart tracks. We have heard of farms no 
more favourably situated and with land which was not 
better in quality selling for something like £100 a acre. 

To raise all our country roads to the standard of first- 


of 


as we have said, we can make 


even second-class roads within a short time 1s, 
But, 
a beginning—not a mere dab at the work to be done, but 
Lord 


or 
course, impossible. 


a very serious beginning indeed, and that at once. 
Montagu pointed out some months ago that many of our 
main roads are not more than sixteen to eighteen feet 
wide. That is the first defect to remedy. The | 
centage of first-class roads in England is 11.6 and of second- 


lee 


class roads 7. That is to say, 81 per cent. of our reads 
are “unclassified.” These unclassified roads are the 
dangerous ones. In their case any unnecessary dclay 
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would be inexcusable. If there is dawdling in this matter 
the crisis and the catastrophe will be upon us before we 
are ready. 

We do not know what the future material of the roads 
is to be. But we do know that the foundations of some 
of the present main roads collapse under the heavy 
traffic almost as soon as they are repaired. Possibly 
the macadamized surface would be all right if it were 
laid on deeper foundations, or it may be that some sub- 
stance not hitherto generally used must be introduced— 
concrete, specially treated rubber, glass, or some com- 
position yet to be invented. Conerete roads are familiar 
in America, but no doubt they are expensive. Where 
America scores over us in her enormous development 
of motor traffic is that, except in New England and a 
few other parts of the older America, the roads are fairly 
straight. Even in America, however, the congestion 
of motors moving in or out of the great towns at certain 
hours is as bad as it is here—at least, we suspect that a 
citizen of Detroit would admit that it was as bad, if 
not worse. 

Even before special grants for putting the unemployed 
to work on the roads were arranged, something like a 
million pounds a week was being spent in this country 
in maintaining, repairing and improving the roads. It is 
an enormous sum, and wise forethought and guidance 
are more needed in this matter than in any other national 
duty we can think of. For one thing loop roads will 
have to be carried round both villages and towns con- 
necting the main road at one end with the main road 
at the other. Already the running of a main road 
through a narrow high street is a grotesque survival. 
In the coming years the man who used to provide cach 
member of his family with a bicycle will find it almost 
as cheap to have a motor-car. The family will be able 
to go much further afield; something will be saved on 
railway fares ; and walking, let us hope, will be combined 
with the motoring in order to take the place of “ bicycle 
exercise.” As for the motor-bicycle, it will become 
the ordinary means of transport of the man or woman 
whose work entails visits to widely-separated places. 
The postman, the telegraph boy, the jobbing-gardencr, 
the plumber, the school-teacher, the curate, the district 
nurse, will regard motor-bicycling more as a means of 
getting about than as a pastime. As hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women will go to and from their work 
every day in light motor-cars or on motor-bicycles, places 
will have to be provided for the daily storage of these. 
The present comparatively prohibitive charges of garages 
must disappear. The roads were dethroned when the 
** steampot,”’ as Warburton called the locomotive engine, 
replaced “ the speed of the Tantivy Trot,” but they are 
coming into their own again. Attention to the roads 
is the greatest and truest of “social reforms.” 





LORD BUCKMASTER ON MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE. 


N his recent letters to the Times Lord Buckmaster has 
written with characteristic frankness and humanity 

on divorce—a subject which he has always treated 
with much wisdom and_ good feeling. Dealing 
with the correspondence which his letter of October 
llth had invited, and congratulating the Bishop of 
Durham on his courageous letter, he draws attention to 
the very significant fact that no one has ventured to 
dispute either his reasons or his conclusions upon the 
grounds of social morality and justice. ‘“ The entire 


army of opponents have taken refuge in the labyrinth 
of ecclesiasticism, in the mazes of which it is difficult 
for my feet to tread.” 


After making some excellent 





controversial points in regard to those who think that 
if marriage in general is regarded as a divine institution 
the laws of marriage cannot be altered and improved, 
he goes on to deal with the strange superstition that 
marriage must be regarded as untouchable because it 
symbolizes the union of Christ and His Church. Here 
is a part of his comment :— 

“A woman recently came before the courts, four of whose ribs 
had been kicked in by her husband with as little ceremony as you 
may batter in the four panels of a door. It shows how wise our 
parents were when, relying on the literal interpretation of Scripture 
and in ignorance of anatomy, they gave a woman one more ril) 
than a man. She needed it. If the husband of this woman is an 
example of conjugal fidelity, or if he has merely deserted her and 
will never return, the law binds her to him for life, though it is 
true she may obtain a judicial separation, for which even the most 
patient investigation of the Scriptures can find no authority at all. 
I ask myself what this symbolizes. To me it symbolizes rank 
brutality, and the law is as brutal as the deed.” 

Lord Buckmaster brings up another terrible case in 
support of his general argument :— 

‘Let me take another and very recent instance. A man marries 
a gitl of sixteen. I suppose he found her a convenient remedy 
agains« sin. At the end of twelve months, either his sinful propensi- 
ties were cured or he preferred to revert to iniquity. At any rate, 
he deserted her, left her, nothing more than a mere child, on the 
eve of her confinement, penniless and alone, and she now faces 
the world utterly unable to get any support, and with no chance 
whatever of winning honourably the affections of an honest man or 
of making for herself the home which social reformers tell us is the 
basis of our national life. ‘That woman will walk all her life on the 
edge of an abyss, and it will be wonderful indeed if she is not pre- 
cipitated into its depths. Is this a divinely ordained institution, 
or is it the symbolism of something ineffably high? ‘To my mind, 
and I speak for myself alone, such suggestions are nothing but the 
profanation of a holy name.” 

Lord Buckmaster concludes his letter by what seems 
to us a very sound as well as a very hiimane view :— 

“Eminent divines have again and again pointed out that even 
the words in St. Matthew on which the whole case against divorce 
rests only refer to the particular condition of society in relation 
to which they were uttered. What was that condition? The bulk 
of women of those days outside the noble Roman families were 
regarded as nothing but the means for perpetuating the species 
through the gratification of desire. If my opponents think this is 
still the true position, they are entitled to rely upon the authority. 
I do not.” 

Without pinning ourselves to details, we feel bound 
to state that in our opinion the higher interests both of 
religion and of morality, and also the better interests of 
“the holy estate of matrimony,” for so we are most 
willing to call it, will be furthered, not injured, by the 
adoption of Lord Buckmaster’s attitude. 

None can desire more than we do to support the 
institution of marriage, for we believe it to be absolutely 
essential to the safety and welfare of the State in general. 
Promiscuity, Polygamy and Polyandry would alike 
destroy the foundations of civil society. Especially is 
marriage necessary to protect women from suffering and 
degradation, and to prevent the male part of the com- 
munity from evading the obligations of parenthood and 
leaving the burden, as in some savage communities, 
upon the mother. Marriage is necessary to redress the 
balance of Nature. But, though that proves marriage 
to be essential to a humane and sound social system, it 
does not show that the existing marriage laws are humane 
or appropriate to our present conditions. Certainly 
they have not cured depravity in the sexual instinct. 
Again, there is great danger that, if they are not modified 
to meet the demand for justice, the institution, in the 
world’s present temper, may suffer and marriage may tend 
to become obsolete. To prevent that unspeakable evil 
should be the aim of all true supporters of marriage. 

But though this is our view, and, in effect, the view 
which very many enlightened followers of Christ’s teach- 
ing adopt, we have no desire to make the dissolution of 
the marriage tie an end to be reached with ease and 
levity, or to let marriage be entered upon as a contract 
which can be broken at will or in a moment of caprice. 
That is why we lay a special stress uwnon what we may 
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call automatic grounds for dissolution—such as crime, 
madness, deliberate desertion, drunkenness, or sustained 
cruelty. Those are things which involve the destruction 
of the very foundations of the covenant of marriage. 
The mere light-hearted withdrawal from a vital partner- 
ship on selfish or trivial grounds should not, in our 
opinion, be permitted. “I am tired of her” (or him, 
as the case may be) is no sound reason for divorcee. To 
put our view in the shortest number of words, we would 
have no relaxation of the marriage tie except in order 
to strengthen and support the institution. Just as 
monarchies have been made stronger and more permanent 
by wise, timely, and liberal reforms, so may marriage, 





THE VICISSITUDES OF LAUSANNE. 


7 to Monday the Lausanne Conference was proceeding 
/ smoothly. The sky was clearer than the political 
meteorologists had foretold ; the atmosphere was balmy 
and Ismet Pasha hobnobbed happily with the delegates 
of the other Powers. On Monday, however, a tempest 
blew up from the Bosphorus rather like that chilling 
blast from the Black Sea that rushes through the funnel 
of the Bosphorus and surprises visitors to Constantinople. 
The tempest was M. Tchicherin. He played the part 
with which he has made us familiar at other conferences. 
Ile was angular, obstinate, arrogant and dogmatic ; 
he took an academic view which did not seem to relate 
itsclf to any of the possible proposals before the Confer- 
ence. He was the representative of the new bitter 
gospel of internationalism, and he treated with contempt 
alike exponents of the old-fashioned nationalism and 
exponents of policies which aimed at compromise and 
peace on old-fashioned lines. Nominally Tchicherin 
came as the colleague and supporter of Ismet, but if his 
looks and spoken hints did not belie him poor Ismet would 
have greatly preferred the genial atmosphere of the 
preceding days. 

The result of this change in the weather was that 
Ismet appeared as not at all prepared to commit himself 
to the formidable proposals of the Bolshevik. Tchicherin 
proposed, in effect, that the Black Sea should become a 
No ships of war would be allowed there 
Among 


Russian lake. 
except those belonging to the riparian States. 
these riparian States the only one that really counts is 


Russia herself. As for the Straits, they would be open 








| In peace. 
'} vessels would be free to use the Straits, but Turkey would 


to commerce in peace and war, but would be closed to | 


all ships of war and military aircraft, except those of 
Turkey, as take the details 
from the Times—would have the right to fortify the 
Straits and possess a fleet. The Rumanian delegate, 
2s representing a riparian State, proposed that the Black 
Sea should be demilitarized and that the Straits should 
be controlled by an International Commission like the 
Danube Commission. The Straits would be open to all 
ships both in peace and war. Bulgaria, the other riparian 
State concerned, agreed that the Black Sea should be 
demilitarized and wanted the Straits to be controlled 
by an International Commission on which she would be 
represented, but asked that the Straits should be open 
in peace and war only to merchant ships. 

The Russian proposal, as we have seen, was ahead of 
anything that Ismet had said—whatever he may have 
been thinking. Lord Curzon asked him straight out 
whether he did or did not agree with the Russian plan. 
Whether Ismet was acting subtly or was only confused 
and unprepared we cannot say, but Lord Curzon was 
unable to obtain a plain answer from him. Ismet piously 


Turkey. sovereign—we 


repeated the sense of what is called the National 
Pact of Angora. But that Pact, in dealing with the 


Straits, only requires in not very carefully defined language 





the safety of Constantinople. For the rest, he would 
not do more than remark that the Russian proposal was 
the one which corresponded most nearly to the Turkish 
point of view. “ Why should not the Great Powers 
speak ?”” he pleaded. Then he would be able to reveal 
all the thoughts of Turkey. At last Lord Curzon thought 
the time had come for rebuke. He told the Turkish 
delegates that they were trifling with the Conference. 
For a fortnight everyone had been working hard in 
preparing the ground and now that the crux had been 
reached Turkey would not put in the facts which were 
essential to a solution. 

Evidently we have here an issue of considerable 
importance. Will Turkey continue to march in hand with 
Russia? The Turks are great nationalists ; the Russians 
are great internationalists. On the face of it it looks as 
though there ought not to be, and perhaps cannot be, 
more than a temporary co-operation for convenience 
between them. The truth may be that the Turks, 
as so often before, have not yet made up their minds. 
They may be hoping for a Triple Alliance between them- 
selves, Russia and Germany. In that event they would 
hope, somehow, to play off their one ally against the other 
and keep them in a perpetual state of balance. From 
the Turkish point of view Russia has either to be rendered 
impotent or placated, for the Russian threat to the safety 
of Constantinople is what the Turks have feared for 
gencrations, 

The alternative for Turkey is to recognize frankly 
that she has nothing to gain by alienating the Allies. 
We have hopes that this course will be chosen if only 
the Allies remain united. Trade, money—everything 
that Turkey requires—can come from the Allies, but 
they would be very unlikely to come from Russia or 
Germany. 

On Wednesday Lord Curzon unfolded the Allied pro- 
posal, the effect of which was that Turkey must keep 
the Straits open for ships of war and merchant vessels 
When Turkey was at war neutral merchant 
have the right of search. In time of war, Turkey herself 
being cither a belligerent or a neutral, ships of war of 
all nations would have the right to use the Straits under 
certain restrictions as to the amount of tonnage to be 
allowed to There would demilitarized 
along the Straits and the whole scheme would be con- 
trolled by an International Commission. The American 
Mr. Child, intervened to say that America 


pass, be ZONCS 


observer, 


| expected complete freedom ; American ships of war must 


be allowed to go wherever American merchant vessels 
and American citizens carried on their lawful trading. In 


| practice, we take it, America will stand with the Allies. 





However favourable a document might be drawn 
up—however favourable mean to the Allies—it 
would not really be of any great valuc. When the 
pinch came the Turks would do what they liked in the 
Straits, which is only another way of saying what they 
It must be remembered that 


we 


felt strong cnough to do. 
no ships of war would ever be safe in those narrow watcrs, 
They could easily be entrapped. 

The solution that would please us best would be that 
the guardianship of the Straits should be committed 
Nations. Here, indeed, is another 


to the League of 
If the League is given this highly 


very important issue. 
responsible work it may grow in credit and authority. 
If it is ignored it may decline in prestige. Of course, we 
know that the League must have actual force behind it. 
Russia would probably stand out, but that could not be 
helped. Turkey and Germany might quite well join. 
One of the chief merits of this arrangement from our 
point of view would be that it would symbolize what is 
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che simple truth, that Great Britain has no special interest 
n the Straits—no interest which she does not share 
‘qually with all the other Powers. It would then be 
tlear that she would always limit the extent of her 
mtervention to the measure of that interest. 





IRELAND REVISITED. 

Ill.—Tue Free State GovERNMENT. 
CARTOON the Irish World represents the 
Government of the Free State—or “ Freak 

State,” as it prefers to call this—as a rabbit, which a 
John-Bull-headed snake is fascinating with a view to 
This diagram reveals at a glance 
’ against 


in 


making a meal of it. 
the substance of the case of the ‘ Republicans ’ 
the Free State (which, by the way, resents the monopoly 
of the title Republican by the “ Irregulars”), and 
incidentally explains the policy of violence by which they 
seck to effect its overthrow. The Republican case, put 


briefly, is that the Treaty was a betrayal of the cause for | : : 
| and the Picture Gallery have been closed lest they should 


which the “ war ”’ with England was fought, and that the 
Government to be established under the new Constitution 
will be but a piece of elaborate camouflage intended to 
disguise the process of reconstructing the shattered 
edifice of British supremacy. As the Workers’ Republic 
of November 11th last put it: “ Collins, the careerist and 
adventurer, had deserted the Republic for the service and 
rewards of the Sinn Fein section and British imperialists, 
now allied together.”” The Republican policy, after the 
breakdown of the negotiations for an accommodation, 
has been simply to continue the war from the point when 
it was broken off by the Truce, to carry it on by precisely 
the same methods, and so, if not to defeat, at least to 
discredit the Free State Government by placing it con- 
spicuously in exactly the same position as that occupied 
by the “ British’ Government before the Truce. How 
far has this policy been successful ? 

It may at once be said that, so far as the Free State 
Government can he said to be discredited, this is not the 
work of Mr. De Valera and his henchmen, save in so far 
as their activities have made the difficult task of adminis- 
trative reconstruction trebly difficult. The Irish people, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, are sick of bloodshed, 
sick of the senseless destruction of property, sick of the 





—— 
seemed to be much the same as that in which the 
“ British ”” Administration found itself before the Truce, 
Thus far the Republican manceuvres have been successful 
Sinn Fein propaganda, two years ago, sought to discredit 
the rule of Sir Hamar Greenwood and his “ satellites ” by 
advertising them abroad as immured in the Castle—now 
converted into a fortress surrounded by barbed-wire 
entanglements and bristling with guns—whence they 
attempted to subdue Ireland by a series of brutal, but 
ineffective, sallics. The Free State Government, doubtless 
for reasons of politic sentiment, does not occupy the 
Castle, in spite of the obvious convenience of its spacious 
offices. It has established itself in the noble group of 
buildings formed by the new Royal College of Science, 
Leinster House (the home of the Royal Dublin Society), 
the Museum, the National Library and the National 
Gallery. But it none the less immured. In the 
College, which is the actual seat of Government, scientific 


1S 


| laboratories have been turned into bedrooms for Ministers 





irresponsible ravings of political maniacs, and they see in | 


the consolidation of the Free State Government the only 
hope of salvation. But the Government is far from being 
consolidated, and for this much of the blame must be 
east on the Irish people themselves. It is not only that 
the attitude of the mass towards the activities of the 
Republican guerrilla bands is that of a flock of sheep 
towards the activities of a pack of wolves. The general 
demoralization, as General Mulcahy pointed out in the 
Dail on September 27th, takes more active forms than 
mere cowardice—in short, people reputed respectable 
share in the plunder: “ everybody minds his business 
and people take their little bit when it comes their way.” 
I am told that in certain districts, where the commander 
of the National forces happens to be a man of character 
and energy, conditions are better, and that the local 
people have taken a hand in restoring and maintaining 
order. But these cases are exceptional. In general, the 
Government can rely only on the resources which it can 
organize from the centre, and the chief advantage which 
it has over its predecessor in the “ Castle ” is that it is 
at least not faced with a hostile popular sentiment. Its 


most conspicuous disadvantages are that it has been 
short of funds and that in the task of restoring order it 
has had no such trained and disciplined forces at command 
as the British troops and the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
For the rest, its situatfon at the beginning of December 





who dare not venture abroad. The Museum, the Library 
become the bases of a Republican assault, and the College 
and Leinster House (where the Dail sits) have been turned 
into a fortress, surrounded by barbed wire and bristling 
with guns. Into this stronghold it is as difficult to 
obtain access as formerly into the Castle. 

Piecemeal, too, the new Government, in its necessary 
work of repression, has been forced to adopt all the 
policies and expedients which were denounced in the 
old: raids for arms, wholesale imprisonment without 
trial, allowing hunger-strikers “if they would not take 
their food to take the consequences,” martial law, and 


| the death penalty for the unauthorized carrying of arms. 


In short, the Government now is faced by exactly the 
same problem as that which faced the Castle Government 
before the Truce, and it is dealing with it in precisely the 
same way. No other way was, or is, possible. 

In this activity, however, the Free State Government 
has one great advantage over its predecessor ; it is that 
of the poacher turned gamekeeper. The Ministers and 
the members of the Dail know well the exact value of the 
shrieks of “ bloodthirsty tyranny ” which in days gone 
by bemused the British public and fooled the public of 
America. When from the gallery of the Dail the “ wild 
women” denounced the ill-treatment of the 
prisoners and the “ bloody suppression ” of those whom 
desperation had driven to revolt Mr. O'Higgins, the 
Minister for Home Affairs (who, by the way, has earned a 
reputation for energy, moderation and good sense), 
quietly remarked: ‘* We know all about that. We have 
been in prison ourselves. We used to get up riots and, 
when they were suppressed, got the ladies outside to 
write them up for propaganda purposes.” ‘There is a 
refreshing candour about this statement, which was 
greeted with approving laughter by the other ex-prisoncrs 
turned legislators. It may help the much-needed process 
of consigning the vast mass of Sinn Fein “ war” propa- 
ganda, of which the late Mr. Erskine Childers was the 
ablest inspirer, to its proper place in the world’s waste- 
paper basket. 

It is time, however, to say something about the essentia! 
character of the new Government, and of the light in 
which it is regarded by those who had most to fear from 
its revolutionary activities. The general impression that 
I have gained is that, under the firm and sensible guidance 
of President Cosgrave, the Government has been making 
an honest effort to conciliate all opinions and to be fair to 
It is hampered, of course, by the war-cries 


ot 


untried 


’ 


all interests, 
of the past, and one may criticize the policy, ¢.g., 
trying to force the difficult and all but obsolete Gaelic 
language on a people nine-tenths of whom cannot speak 
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af 1iOn Of human ie 


a word of it. This and other such conccits, however, | said Mr. Tom Johnson. “ but the expression of ] 


shin c= 7" ° . 1 ’ 
which is found in material things, is also tco cheap, and 


which flourished mainly as an expression of nationalism 5 
in revolt, will probably evaporate noiselessly if and when the pa ssion of de struction that tl 
f 


" s leads to is thought 


Ireland settles down in an atmosphere of content. Apart | little of.” It is the realization o 
from these attempts to redeem past pledges, the Govern- 


iis that has stilled the 


voice of faction and dried up the springs of mere oratory 


ment is showing a wise determination to prove that the | in the Dail. Irishmen, who were apt to live in a world of 
on . a 5 . 
interests of threatened minorities are safe under its | illusions, are now faced by the hard facts of life. It is, 
power—so far as this power extends. It has, for instance, | perhaps, the most striking testimony to the seriousness of 
been studiously fair, and even generous so far as its | these facts that the acknowledged spokesman of Irish 


> 


limited resources allowed, to Trinity College, and I find | organized labour, a reputed Communist and certainly an 


a general disposition among former Unionists to recognize | apologist for the Rolsheuil: sevdintion sheild hase 
this attitude. It is not any action of the Government | ended by withdrawing his opposition to the stern measures 
that is driving them from the country; it is—to put it | of repression recently dec reed by the Gove rnment and 
baldly—the failure hitherto of the Government to | endorsed by the Dail. The chan es which the Government 
govern. Into the causes of this, as set forth by Ministers | has for making these measures effective will be discussed 
themselves, I will inquire another time. | in my next article. An OBSERVER, 


The moderation and good will of President Cosgrave and | (To he tinued 
his Ministers is reflected in the debates of the Parliament. 
The slighting, and occasionally grossly rude, references to 
His Majesty during the debate on the oath are to be | CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

I.—For SMALL CHILDRE? 


GOOD deal of responsibility rests upon the person 


regretted, and certain sections of the British public may 
be disconcerted by the conscientious efforts of Ministers 


to conciliate Republican sentiment by explaining that | £ who chooses tovs for children at Christmas. We 
the oath binds them only to acknowledge the Crown as | are notoriously the creatures of our environment, and 
he symbol “ of the Commonwealth of Nations formerly | toys make up a true and particularly effective part of 
cnown as the British Empire,” and that it does not bind | children’s environment For exampk » the rough 
hem to faithfulness to “‘ the King as an individual.’”’ On| delicate toy that ordinarv care annot save fr 
he whole, however, in studying the official reports of the breaking may do a child 2 great deal of harm. It ha 
lebates I have been struck by the businesslike tones, the perhaps, done its best to “‘ be careful” of the clocky 
spirit of mutual toleration, and the lack of mere sound | toy or the fragile doll—the toy is smashed. The next t 
and fury with which they have been conducted, in | will probably receive much rougher treatment by an 
striking contrast with the proceedings of previous mectings | owner who feels that it is no good trying. The 
f the Dail. true of toys that are a grcat deal of trouble t t 
This satisfactory atmosphere has, doubtless, been | or which are particularly « ] t wi 
largely due to the withdrawal of the Republican stalwarts, | cave a daughter aged tavo and a-half a beautiful Noah’s 
vho included in their ranks all the most notable wind-! Ark last vear, with about eighty sm: hand-earved 
bags. But this is not the only explanation; for enough | animals in it. The animals are lost, an 1 
untagonistic elements remain to have caused endless | ticularly strong one, stove in, though still bh ed. 1 
trouble had the t mpcr ol the assembly as a whole been present was too intricate for so young a iid. Mu 
different Of the four ‘** Unionist ’” members for Dublin | was liked, the small owner could not i 
University all that need be said is that they have taken a | large a family; giraffes and goats were taken out ra 
nspicuous share in the debates, and that it is greatly to | ride in the dolls’ pram: thev were rest 1 nine ti 
the credit of the Dail that they have not only been | but the tenth time thev were st 
listened to with patience, but that their suggestions have A most successful present, however, to an elder 
been in some cases adopted—notably that for the repre- | aged four, was a strong wooden dolls i (obtaina 
entation of the Universities in the Lower House. More | instance, from Messrs. Gorringe), size 25 ins. by 13 
rious might have been the trouble caused by such | with a mattress and pillow. Old cot ind an | 
leputies as Mr. Tom Johnson, secretary of the formidable | cot blanket were cut up and real bedclothes 
Transport Workers’ Union, and Mr. Cathal O’Shannon, | including pillow and mattress case. T wner’s |: ‘ 


editor of its offi ial organ, The V oice of Labour. But. so rreal that rt le ast f1v i Is we re solemn! ut ft ed 





though they have watched jealously over the interests of | in it every night. The bed still exists, with its bedclothe 
Labour, I find no evidence of any factious attempts to | All little girls love dolls’ prams, and u iin for 
nbarrass the Government, and their criticisms seem to | artistically minded to try to induce them refer the 
to have been on occasion sound. As for the repre- | beautiful triumphal chariots which can be had at Messr 
sentatives of the great principle, “to the victors the! Heal’s or The Chelsea Furnis r ¢ Sloa 
spoils !”” one incident vividly illustrates the attitude of | Square, S.W.1. The mmonplace copy of a real 
the Dail towards them. In the debate of September 27th | child’s pram will be pretferr d and wheeled con- 
Mr. Frank MacGuinnessurged that the new well-paid posts | scientiously about by its owner in the most Imposs 
of District Magistrates should not be made “a lawyers’ | places—from the pebbled bed of a mountain torrent to 
preserve,” but should be reserved for “men who did | the crossing at Hyde Park Corner. Abs i r six is 
good service for the last four or five years for the nation.” | probably the right age for a little girl ossess a dolls 
“When we go down to: Longford or another county,”’ he | house, just as a little b ; i th e given a fort l 
said, ** and see the old County Court Judge sitting there, | toy soldiers. It is curious and sad that it is apparent 
the old Crown Solicitor taking his place,the old Clerk of | impossible in I $s year to pros 4 good dolls 
the Crown and Peace in his robes, the same old County | house. Messrs. Harroc’s ha wn ;¢ Show of them 
Sheriff, the same old County Coroner; what were we! at prices which range from 9s. 6d. to £16. They are, 
fighting for?’ ‘“ Jobs,” promptly shouted another | without exceptien, of a nightmare ughness—unpractical 
deputy ; and the protest evaporated in laughter. und hideous with the shoddy ugliness 4] 
The reason for this somewhat unexpected display of | builder. We do not mean that it is Messrs. Harrod’s 
sanity in the Dail is not far to seek. It lies in the con- | fault that they sell th es. Messrs. Seltridg 0, 


dition of the country, ‘“* Not only is human lile cheap,”’! seem abic to get nothing cise; ne ier dolls’ houses 
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appear to be made at the moment. Why cannot some of 
the many intelligent toymakers who are to be found in 
England go to the London Museum and study the 
charming Georgian residences occupied by the dolls of 
the past, or why cannot they get competent architects 
to design them something afresh ? 

If the dolls’ houses were disappointing, there were 
charming child’s dressers at Harrod’s (£3 10s.) which had 
twenty-one pieces of dolls’ crockery on them, all of 
charming design and of a size to be used by the larger 
dolls. A dressing or writing table and a washstand for 
the child’s own use are to be had there for 45s. and 
28s. 6d. respectively. These were attractive, though the 
china on the washstand might have been a little bigger. 
A pretty little stool went with the writing table. There 
were also little wardrobes about 4 ft. 6 in. high, apparently 
by the same maker. 

The Red Indian and Cowboy outfits at Harrod’s and 
Selfridge’s were amusing, but might have been made 
of better stuff; the leather of the straps and so 
forth classed them definitely as fancy dress and 
not as the practical outdoor overall that such gar- 
ments ought to be. An Indian suit is very easy to make 
at home. The present writer made an impressive one for 
a child of three for about 7s. 6d. It was made of khaki 
showerproof drill; it had long trousers, into the seams 
of which were sewn gaily coloured rags and tatters, 
chiefly in reds and blues. The seams of the slip-on tunic 
were similarly adorned, and, further, had devices—a 
running horse, a mouse, and so forth—cut out of red 
flannel and roughly sewn on. Small children find the long 
trousers of such outfits a great protection from brambles 
and thistles when playing in the woods. 

The best dolls’ furniture and “dolls’-house dolls” that 
the present writer has ever seen are to be obtained from 
Mrs. F. Jellicoe (Waylett’s), 16 Upper George Street, 
Bryanston Square, W.1. She makes sets of furniture 
which are really the right size for a moderate dolls’ 
house and not of the horrible cardboard and _ tin 
sort that could alone be procured for children of 
the last generation. Her dolls, too, are perfectly delight- 
ful and weighted in such a way that they will stand or 
sit without being ignominiously propped up against the 
walls. A father, mother and children of all sizes can 
be had, including a baby-in-arms, a Nannie, and a com- 
plete set of furniture. The dolls’-house dolls cost about 
2s. each. 

At Messrs. Heal’s can be had separate dolls’-house 
sooms complete with their furniture, a_ pleasant 
kitchen, a nursery and so on, and, almost more attrac- 
tive, for 38s. 6d. a practicable paraflin burning cooking 
stove. The scale is very tiny, but all the cooking utensils 
“an be used; there are little aluminium saucepans and 
stewpots, about an inch across, and tiny ladles and 
colanders, which are strongly made. These, of course, 
would be suitable for a child of not less than seven or 
eight, as cooking with such tiny tools would be too fiddling 
a task for a small child. A charming doll for a young 
child, especially one who lives in London, is ** Snowdrop,” 
who is washable, about 12 ins. or 14 ins. high. She is 
completely dressed in white and has white, woolly hair. 
She is not only washable, but unbreakable, and can be 
had from Mrs. Jellicoe for 10s. 6d. This maker also sells 
nice unbreakable dolls at about 7s. 6d., dressed in 
woolly suits. 

Some of the best dolls of the year are to be found at 
Messrs. Liberty and Co. Most attractive are the very 


large Japanese rag dolls, standing about 2 ft. 9 ins. high, and 
costing 31s. 6d.; the kimonos in which they are dressed 
are washable, but it seems a little doubtful if the dolls’ 
faces would wash, and they would, therefore, make a 











better present for a country than for a town child. 
Here the very well carved, wooden-headed dolls, of which 
we have written in previous years, have reappeared. 
They stand about 15 ins. high, and have “ real children’s ” 
faces. Both boys and girls are to be had, and many of 
them are dressed in hand-knitted knickers and woollies. 
Short of being burnt or lost they would appear 
to be indestructible. It is a pity that they cannot be 
produced for a less price. At Liberty’s also can be had 
very beautiful Chinese puppets at 25s., but these are not 
really dolls and are too delicate for a child, as are also the 
Russian Ballet dolls (7s. 6d.). These are attractive, but 
perhaps less beautiful than the dolls made in Italian felt, 
They are made in wonderful colours and with curious 
Aubrey Beardsley faces, and can be had (among other 
places) at Heal’s for £3 10s. Among stuffed creatures 
were “ Puss in Boots ” at Selfridge’s, price 5s. 11d., and 
some nice giraffes at Liberty’s (18s. 6d.), but we 
looked in vain for the cretonne horses with flame-coloured 
manes and tails which enlivened Liberty’s department 


last year. The Chelsea Furnishing Company have 
a delightful large owl in plush, price 4s. 6d.; while 


Mrs. Bailey, The Bungalow Pickwick, Corsham, Wilts, 
has dogs which would be a delightful present for 
a country child. Her dogs are absolutely lifelike, 
and made either of real skin or of some plush which almost 
exactly resembles it. The present writer saw these toys 
at the Englishwoman’s Exhibition of Handicrafts, where 
the stallholder had a real dog. At a few yards distance 
it was impossibie to tell the real creature from the models. 
The largest dog—a Pekinese—costs about 20s. Other 
charming toys are the “ Happy Family Toys,” made by 
Miss M. G. Hetherington, 238 North Hill, Highgate, N. 6. 
An imp on a toadstool may be bought for a shilling, 
and a very nice unbreakable doll, 13 ins. high, for 


8s. 6d. There are cheerfully painted, — bell-hung 
hobby horses for 7s. 6d., and pleasantly carved 
creatures—a wooden mouse, for instance—for 8d. Hobby 


horses of much the same sort can be had from the Chelsea 
Furnishing Company. Selfridge’s have a very clever 
jointed doll, which goes into any position, at 2s. 6d. Miss 
Reynolds, Thatch Cot, Halford, near Shipston-on-Stour, 
Warwickshire, has very pleasant transparent fish for 
the bath at 1s. 8d., but we were a little shocked 
at a set of farm buildings and animals which she 


had on show and which cost no less than £20. The 
humans in the scene were about 4 ins. high; all 
the doors opened and the buckets held water. The 


Chelsea Furnishing Company has pleasant, modest farms 
at 18s. 6d. The horse and cart are about 7 ins. long, well 
carved and strong. There are sections of fencing, besides 
about a dozen creatures—cows, pigs, chickens, &c. Very 
nice soft toys are made by Messrs. Dean’s Rag Book 


|Company. They are particularly attractive, because they 


are cheap enough to give to very small children, whose 
power of destruction—say, at the age of eighteen months 
—is at its zenith. Very nice white plush rabbits, ducks 
and dogs can be had for 3s. to 8s. 6d. The ‘* True to 
Life ” jointed “ cherub doll,” price 10s., which is about 
18ins. high, is particularly attractive. A very good 
monkey can be had for 8s. This creature has a wire base 
under the stufling and is flexible. Other amusing toys 
are “ Aunt Sally,” a ‘‘ Sambo,” and a “ Lucky Sprite,” 
price 3s. 6d. to 4s., which are made of such things as 
dusters and dish-mops. 

Finally, the parent in search of Christmas presents 
should not forget the indoor games—‘ Happy Families,” 
** Animal Grab,” “* Misfits,”’ and ‘** Picture Lotto.” Per- 
haps the best selection of such games is to be had at 
Messrs. Cox’s, of Oxford Street. Ping-pong, too, is coming 
into fashion again, An outfit costs at Selfridge’s about £4, 
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This article is, of course, far from being an exhaustive 
list of all the shops and individual makers of good toys in 
London, and is indeed merely the fruit of a single day’s 
investigations. On the whole, however, we fear that it is 
a fact that the toys this year are not quite so good as 
they were last year, or even the year before. The sudden 
growth of English toy-making which happened just after 
the War has not been kept up. We are sorry for this, 
though not on Protectionist grounds. But there is little 
doubt that the English toys, and especially the amateur- 
made toys, were very much better adapted to the needs 
of children than the ordinary commercial article which has 
once more captured the market, and which is—alas !— 
for the most part merely made to sell. 





THE DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 

T will be long before we can estimate in full how much 
the excavations of Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard 
Carter have added to our knowledge of Egypt under 
the XVIIIth Dynasty ; and beyond a doubt archaeolo- 
gists will quarrel for the best part of a century over the 
significance of this object or that. But we have already 
learned enough to assure us that the new discoveries 
are of great importance, and an excavator’s work has 
not often so fired the popular imagination. It is the 
thought of treasure trove that first takes our mind: we 
see ourselves dabbling our hands in the incalculable 
riches of a king three thousand years dead. The intimate 
revelations of a courtier may give us something of this 
familiarity with the thrones and dominations of our 
but we cannot elsewhere find so concrete an 
bygone glories, nor so poignant a_ proof 
The whole story, too, 


Lord 


world ; 
evidence of 
that such glories are transitory. 
so aptly illustrates the reward of faith and toil. 





| gation of scholars ; 


Carnarvon and Mr. Carter have been hard at work for | 


years and have hitherto found little to keep up their 
courage or hearten them to proceed. Suddenly, two 





results ; and it will be carly enough to comment on them 
when the papyri found in the tomb have been deciphered ; 
obviously, however, we shall be enriched in religious 
knowledge, in art, in history, and in literature. 

The tomb of Tutankhamen has been three times dis- 
turbed. During the XXth Dynasty the Theban necropolis 
was systematically robbed; items of monetary value 
were apparently taken from Tutankhamen’s tomb. 
Under Rameses IX. the tombs were inspected, and the 
seal of his officials is upon the still unopened inner door. 
It must exercise the thoughts of the scrupulous to deter- 
mine in what light we should look upon this, the third 
entry. It is certainly for no private gain that the dead 
king has been visited in his tomb; certainly, too, the 
sentimental objections to the exhumation of corpses will 
not weigh with us in dealing with a man who died so 
long ago. But an uneasy feeling still makes us believe 
that respect should be paid to so old a civilization, and 
we cannot escape from considering The Valley of the 
Tombs of Kings in a measure sacred. Everything found 
by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter belongs to the Egyptian 
Government ; and it seems likely that almost everything 
will be taken to the museum at Cairo. There are many 
objections to this. To take first the utilitarian objec- 
tions—Cairo is a centre of storm; and it is hardly the 
place for safe custody of anything. Rioting and arson 
have been destructive enough already; and it is not 
inconceivable that in the future they will be disastrous. 
Nor is Cairo especially well-placed for the easy investi- 
to leave the in Thebes 
would not put them to a much greater inconvenience. 
A museum at the best will dull the particular beauties of 
its exhibits ; by denuding Thebes of its proper interests 
Cairo will not equivalently profit. It seems best, there- 
fore, if it is practicable, that replicas of the articles in 
the tomb should be made and distributed to the Cairo 


remains 


| museum and the museums of Europe, and that Tutan- 


| khamen 


months ago, the door to a royal tomb was unearthed. | 


They steeled themselves to disappointment and opened 
the door. Inside they saw what seemed at first “ an 
untidy heap of theatrical properties.” The heap proved 
to be of gold, gems, alabaster, ivory, and rich cloths. 
There were gold couches, a state throne, chariots, vases, 
and statues. The contents of this outer chamber were 
worth millions of pounds in our sale-rooms ; there remains 
an inner room, not to be unlocked till every precaution 
has been taken to preserve what may be within; the 
excavators believe that they will find there the body of 
Tutankhamen, a king of the New Empire, who ruled over 
Egypt in the fourteenth century before Christ. 

Here is the ground for imagination to build on; but 
such troves have occurred before, and poets have been 
suitably moved. An archaeologist will generally have 
lost the flush of excitement in the illustration of old 
truths; he will be considering in greater detail the 
advancement of knowledge which these discoveries will 
bring. To him, and finally to the rest of the world, a 
bronze medallion may be of more worth than a gold 
colossus. It is improbable that we shall ever again 
find such a record of lost civilization as Professor Schliec- 





mann and Sir Arthur Evans found in Mycenae and | 


Crete; the new discoveries will tend rather to fill 
gaps in our previous knowledge ; but for this purpose 
The history of Ancient Egypt is 
pitiably fragmentary ; of Tutankhamen, for example, 
scarcely anything but the name was known. We have 
here material that will probably make our knowledge of 
the period, at least, as full as our knowledge of his pre- 
dacessor, Amenophis IV. ; it will, moreover, throw light 


We do not wish to exaggerate the 


they are invaluable. 


upon other periods. 


should rest in Thebes as he desired. If this 
‘rannot be done, at least replicas of what has been taken 
away should be left in the tomb. A pyramid on Hamp- 
stead Heath would by no means move us as the pyramids 
of Egypt do, and few who walk along the Embankment 
remember Cleopatra. 

The two excavators cannot expect any tangible reward 
commensurate with their services. Doubtless the Egyp- 
tian Government will be generous and share with them, 
in part, the treasure they have brought to light. The 
pleasure of so momentous a discovery will be their main 
recompense ; and they will have the gratitude and envy 
of all Europe. 


a 
THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—Dr. Geikie Cobb has admirably stated the case for the 
real protection of Christian Marriage against the sham protec- 
tion of phrasemongers, however sincere. Bodies such as the 
Mothers’ Union have been led away by the sound of words. 
** The Sanctity of Marriage ” has often never had any meaning 
in cases in which one or other party is bound to a degrading 
partnership which ought never to have been entered into. 
It appears to me increasingly, and I believe to many other 
Churchwomen, that unless, particularly, the Church of England 
abandons the ecclesiastical negative position as to marriage 
and divorcee, and adopts a positive one, in so far as, bound 
to the State as it is at present, it can do so, it will alienate its 
best members and lose what it desires to attain, the recognition 
of ideal marriage. It is diflicult, with brevity, to put the 
position as it regretfully appears to us other than brutally, 

but a Chureh which, in practice, says :-— 
‘*We do not prepare you wien young for what is for you, as 
individuals and citizens of the Church, the mest important function 
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you can exercise. We give you no instruction before we consent to 
marry you other than that of a marriage service which, though in 
part dignified and beautiful, is in part couched in archaic language, 
quite unfitted for use in a mixed assembly, and in part unintelligible 
and even ludicrous. You pay a small fee for Banns which, under 
modern conditions, doubtfully fulfil their purpose of publicity, and a 
further fee for marriage. The celebrating Priest may know nothing 
further about you. Once tied together by our means, however, we 
will exercise every pressure of law, of religious authority and of 
doubtful tradition to see that in this life you can never free your- 
selves from what may be a mockery of real marriage.” 

Rather, it seems, should the leaders of our Church concern 
themselves urgently with the problem of introducing into 
their own Church discipline proper preparation, warning and 
instruction as to the inner meaning and vital importance 
of marriage. If the union threatens to fail to be a true one 
there should be ready organized means, whether by a sort of 
Chureh Matrimonial Court or by the appointment of persons 
with suitable gifts, to take such action in all cases as is often 
successfully brought to bear by magistrates who refer married 
disputants of the class who come before them to the Police 
Court Missionary, who, we must not forget, was originally, 
and is still largely, maintained by Church people. Finally, 
let the Church retire from the position of legally forcing their 
standards on (alas, that it should beso!) a largely pagan people . 
Otherwise, there will be a reaction from the high ideals our 
leaders passionately hold, and which all religious, and even 
patriotic folk share, to a materialistic position fatal to our 
well-being as individuals or as a nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LitiaNn GILcuristT THOMPSON. 
ITayes Rectory, Kent. 





PENNSYLVANIA'S DEBTS. 
[Zo the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—To a Pennsylvanian the misrepresentation in the letter 
of “ G.H.P.” in the Spectator of October 28th was rather 
annoying. I read the letter to a friend, and as we were not 
well informed on the history of this debt we telephoned to 
Mr. ——-, somewhat of an authority on American history. 
The enclosed letter is his reply, which I send to you as an 
American view.—I am, Sir, &e., PENNSYLVANIAN. 

_——— November 17th. 

The debt of Pennsylvania, which is the subject of the letter of 
Sydney Smith referred to in the Spectator, was created in connection 
with what is known as the Public Works—i.e., the canal from 
Philadelphia to Hollidaysburg, with portage railroad over the 
mountains to a point near Johnstown, and then along the Kiski- 
minetas and Allegheny Rivers to Pittsburgh ; also the Erie Canal 
from Beaver to Erie, Pennsylvania. 

‘The question of transportation was a very serious one. Originally 
everything was carried by pack horse over the mountains; then, 
when the stage road was completed, they had stages and the old 
Conestoga wagons, high-built, canvas-covered affairs, much like 
the prairie schooners of later days. 

The transportation was not only very expensive, but very 
slow, and when, along about 1830, they followed the example 
of New York, where De Witt Clinton had started building the 
Erie Canal, the Legislature began to borrow money and appro- 
ae it toward building the canals, as outlined above. It soon 

xecame apparent that it was going to cost, as is usually the case, 
much more than was originally contemplated, so from year to year 
fresh loans were made and the money applied to the continuation 
of the work. It was, for those days, a very heavy piece of engin- 
ecring. You can see from the car window, as you go along the 
Juniata, the stone walls which supported the canal along that 
stream for a considerable distance, and at other places you will sce 
the line of the excavation, which the railroad crosses at some points. 

The canal was completed, the portage railroad installed, and in 
the meantime a debt of something over 40,000,000 dols. had been 
incurred. When you think of the size of the State at that time 
and its population, you can readily understand that this was a 
very heavy burden. 

In 1846 the debt had reached its climax and a spirit of retrench- 
ment came in, which resulted in the appointment of what was 
known as the Sinking Fund Commission, whose business it was to 
arrange for the reduction and payment of this debt. 

The panic of 1837 was a very serious financial panic, closing 
almost all the banks of the State and practically draining the country 
dry of money. My recollection is that it was in the next year that 
default was made in the payment of the interest on the bonded 
debt, which so excited the anger of Sydney Smith. The default 
did not continue very long. As soon as financial conditions were 
restored and taxes began to come in, the interest was paid and, as I 
have stated above, a few years later the State began paying off 
the principal. In approximately fifteen years the debt had been 
reduced to 2,000,000 dols., and later on was paid off entirely, 
and for many years the State of Pennsylvania did not have a dollar 
of indebtedness. 

No one has any right to republish the letter of Sydney Smith, 
as was done in the Spectator, without having made some exami- 
nation of the facts. It must be remembered that Sydney Smith 
was a noted wit and, of course, expressed himself in superlative 
terms. He never had the fairness, however, to write another 








letter admitting that he had received his interest in full. That 
perhaps, may be excused in him, but there is no excuse for the 
writer in the Spectator reasserting these untrue statements. If he 
would turn to his Encyclopaedia Britannica, under the head of 
Pennsylvania, at page 111, and read the paragraph on its fiscal 
affairs, he could find the facts I have given you above fully outlined, 
There is also given fully the amount of the debt year by year in 
any recent edition of Smull’s Legislative Handbook. ‘ 

I know but little as to the debts of the Southern States, which 
are referred to in another article in the Spectator, but my impression 
is that they were created at the time of the “ Carpetbag Govern- 
ments.” I know this is the case with North Carolina, for people 
of that State have explained to me that the State never got any 
money for the large issue of bonds which was created by a corrupt 
negro legislature and was promptly repudiated as soon as the 
white citizens came into power. 

That is not a pleasant phase of American history to look back 
upon. It does justice to neither the colored people, who were 
really better than the politicians of their class were at that time, 
nor to the white people, who were driven to very radical measures 
to try to correct the situation. But, whatever criticism he may 
have had to find upon the system or upon the results, I question 
very much whether any Englishman ever bought one of those 
bonds. If he did, he must have been unusually unobservant as 
to the conditions under which the bonds were issued. 





AMERICA AND THE LAW OF NATIONS, 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—* We believe,” comments the Spectator (October 21st, 
1922, page 551), “‘ that America will yet come into a modified 
association of nations.” Jay, the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, emphatically declares in 
“Chisholm. v. Georgia” (2 Dallas, U.S.) that this Govern- 
ment, upon attaining nationhood, became responsible to 
other members of the society of nations for its duties and 
those of the States severally arising under the law of nations. 
So complete was believed to be the obligation, written and 
unwritten, of the acknowledged and sacred laws of nature 
and of nations that Story, the last of the great Federalist 
judges, and the great commentator upon the Constitution 
and friend of Marshall, writes that the British navigation 
laws at the beginning of the nineteenth century formed a 
part of the law of nations. The United States would have 
been bound to submit, until they were relaxed by particular 
convention. Grotius and his great successors up to this 
period were the familiars of the framers of the American 
Constitution, and the latter purposed that the international 
obligations of members of the society of nations inier se 
should be, as embodied in the law of nations, controlling 
upon all authorities of the Federal Government by inherent 
Constitutional restraint. Thus they gave the Federal 
Supreme Court original jurisdiction of controversies between 
States of the United States and forcign nations, and to these 
the law of nations was applicable. That this great juris- 
diction is independent of Congressional legislation is patent. 
It was, in the opinion of Marshall, adequate to the protection 
of private rights recognized by the modern usage of nations, 
or indeed of public rights, non-political in character. This 
great sanction given the law of nations by the American 
Constitution, authorizing not only the exercise of a co- 
extensive judicial power, but power in Congress to define and 
punish offences against the law of nations, was intended to 
govern and protect the rights of Americans abroad as of 
the United States itself. The Constitution has been held 
to have no extra-territorial application, and the regulation 
of American citizens abroad by legislative enactment cannot 
transcend the limitations of international law, and must be 
consistent therewith. Above all, these considerations point 
to an existent society of nations whose members, if inde- 
pendent and discretionary political power be, by inherent 
Constitutional restraint as in the American pattern, made 
subject to the obligation of the laws of nature and of nations, 
must find themselves bound by vast accords needing no 
external guarantees. 

This is the common platform upon which America and 
Great Britain can unite—are united—but which must be 
envisaged in all its majestic proportions. It is the only 
substitute for Covenants and Leagues, and it brings one law 
to all peoples and races. It implies more than a code, and 
leaves untouched the securities inherited in national Con- 
stitutions and tribunals. It presupposes only one construc- 
tion—binding down the forees which to-day would rend the 
world in international anarchy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Metropolitan Club, Joserpu WuiItLA STINSON. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP—SMALL MEANS 
TOWARD A GREAT END. 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.|] 
Sir,—Our attention is drawn to Mr. V. S. Yarros’s letter to 
you in last week’s Spectator, in which he says: ‘* The American 
can find no place in London where the weekly and monthly 
and quarterly reviews of his own country are to be had for 
perusal,” and that “no one. . . has heard ofa. . . reading- 
room in London.” We are glad of an opportunity to con- 
tradict these statements. At our premises over 400 of 
America’s leading periodicals and publications (embracing 
all classes of literature) have been on sale for the last fifteen 
years, and we are pleased to allow anyone to peruse such 
magazines or reviews as may be of interest. It will be noted 
from the enclosed list the Nation, the Independent, the Outlook, 
the New Republic, the North American Review, and the 
Ailantic are all stocked. While our floor space does not 
permit of our stocking back numbers to any appreciabie 
extent, yet the required issue is procurable by us within the 
space of three wecks from America. Lastly, we may add 
that we do our best to supply any information relative to 
American interests.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank Gorrince, Director. 

17 Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 

[Messrs. Gorringe’s agency is well known, but it does not 
altogether meet the need which Mr. Yarros ‘and many other 
American visitors to London have felt.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor cf the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Re the letter of Mr. Victor S. Yarros, in your last issue, 
I have imported American magazines and books for many 
years, and the statement made “ to order an American book 
or magazine is to embark upon a most uncertain adventure ” 
is entirely wrong. I usually obtain books from the U.S.A. 
in three weeks, and receive deliveries two or three times 
weekly.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES SMITH. 
28 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 





TERMINABLE ANNUITIES AND THE NATIONAL 
DEBT. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 

Sir,—In your article upon this subject on the 11th ult., 
there is an instructive reference to the substitution of Termin- 
able Annuities for the Capital of the National Debt. The 
following figures are furnished in illustration. I take Consols, 
whose capital amount (in round numbers) stands at 
£277,000,000, repayable at par at the Government’s option, 
on notice. 

(1.) The annual amount of interest payable thereon, at 
2} per cent., is £6,925,000. (2.) The payment to holders by 
the State of an annual sinking fund (at the same rate) in 
order to redeem the capital at par at the end of 100 years 
would amount to £640,391 ; and this sum forms an annua! 
rate per cent. of 4s. 8d. (say) upon the capital of Consols. 
(3.) Hence, if this rearrangement were cffected, the State 
would annually pay to the holders, in interest and sinking 
fund combined, a sum of £2 14s. 8d. per cent. upon the 
capital amount, and thus, in 100 years, extinguish capital and 


interest. In the formation of the sinking fund I have adopted, 


simply as an illustration, the net rate of 24, which corresponds } 


to a gross realized rate (at 5s. tax) of £3 6s. 8d., during the 
continuance of the 100 years—the holders themselves invest- 
ing and reinvesting the sinking fund instalments for this 
redemption.—I am, Sir, &c., T. E. Younc, B.A. 
108 Evering Road, N. 16. 
ROADS TO EMPLOYMENT. 

[To the Ediior of the SrecTator.]} 
Sin,—Reading with interest your article, “* Roads to Employ- 
ment,” I wonder that one has suggested employ- 
ment by half-day workers. I was in Connecticut last year, 
and the State had received a grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment towards road work. The unemployed were put on in 
half-day squads. Men of all classes and various experience 
had thus a “ subsistence wage,’’ and those whose physique 
would have been strained by prolonged work were able 








no 








to be employed. ‘The competition between the squads wag 
an interest to otherwise apathetic men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CATHARINE STRAKER. 
Newbrough Lodge, Fourstones, Northumberland. 





HIS MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—You state that this happy phrase has been attributed 
to John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton, and 
perhaps it will be worth while to give a short extract from his 
speech in which it first appears. In a debate on the salary 
of the President of the Board of Trade on April 10th, 1826, 
Mr. Hobhouse said :—‘** It was said it was very hard on His 
Majesty’s Ministers to raise objections to this proposition. 
For his own part, he thought it was more hard on His Majesty's 
Opposition.” The phrase was at once taken up and used in 
debate by Canning and Tierney. (See Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 2nd Series, Vol. XV., p. 135.)—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inner Temple. Harry B. PoLanp. 





THE BOLTON ELECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of November 18th you say: ‘“ Every 
vote cast for the support of Mr. Bonar Law and the present 
Government has been a vote against Mr. Lloyd George.” 
Can you then explain why Lord Derby should come to Bolton 
and advise the Conservatives to give one vote to the Bonar 
Law candidate and one to the Lloyd George candidate ? 
And yet this was what actually occurred, and the Bolton 
Conservatives sent one Member to put Mr. Bonar Law in 
and one to keep him out.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Reform Club, Manchester. E. M. Tay tor. 





CUTTING TIMBER AT THE TIME OF THE FULL MOON, 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Your issue of October 28th contains a review of a book, 
Six Years in Bolivia (15° South), by A. V. L. Guise, and atten- 
tion is drawn to a statement therein to the effect that timber 
should be cut only during the first quarter of the moon. 
** If cut when the moon was full, the timber would, within a 
few months, be riddled by a tiny wood-borer, known locaily 
as ‘polillo.”’ The remark is made by you that “ this 
statement is so improbable and yet so well supported that we 
must quote it in the hopes of eliciting an explanation.” I can 
support the accuracy of the statement, having been about 
fourteen years in charge of mining operations in U.S. Colombia 
(10° North), when I had ample opportunity for observing the 
correctness of what may appear to some to be a popular 
superstition. We, however, considered it to be so well-founded 
that the timber-cutters were liable to be fined if they infringed 
the rule by cutting trees at the full-moon period. 

I had in my garden a small ** Ficus,” which I used to slash 
in order to observe, from the flow of sap, whether timber 
could be cut or not. I suggest the following as an explanation. 
The borer attacks the wood chiefly to obtain nourishment, 
and would select wood full of sap. It is common knowledge 
to woodmen in Colombia that round the time of full moon 
the sap flows more plentifully. More sap, or ‘‘ milk” so 
called, can be obtained from the ‘** Arbol de leche ” or Cow- 
tree (Brosimum Galactodendron) at full moon than at the 
first quarter. The same thing can be said regarding a creeper 
of the genus Vitis (known also in Jamaica as V. cariboea), 
from which the woodman obtains a drinkable liquid. A 
gentleman, with considerable Indian experience, tells me that 
it is well known there that if bamboo is cut at the time of 
full moon it is liable to attack by borers. Probably the 
Indian Forestry Department knows this and can suggest 
an explanation. 

In Science Progress for October, vol. 66, there is a carefully- 
written article by H. Munro Fox, M.A., in which (p. 274) 
it is stated that: “In Trinidad, where the belief (i.e., that 
wood is not durable uniess cut after the full moon) is strongly 
held, experiments were recently made which demonstrated 
the absence of any basis of truth to the superstition.” The 
statement made in Siz Years in Bolivia is to the effect that 
the wood if cut at an unsuitable time is much more liable 
therefore, weakened and 


to perforation by borers. It is, 
It is not contended 


made liable to be affected by moisture. 
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that the fibre of the wood is less strong. In the same article 
occurs the statement (p. 274) that Aristotle says that the 
ovaries of the sea urchins acquire a greater size than usual 
at the time of the full moon. Cicero and Pliny are also 
referred to as believers in the effect of lunar power. Mr. Fox 
confesses (p. 281) that “* since the popular belief in the existence 
of a lunar cycle in sea urchins has turned out to be so 
unexpectedly true, one is bound to ask whether any other 
of the superstitions about plants, too, are based on facts.” 
It is not necessary to insist that the heat or light of the 
moon is the direct cause of these phenomena, although the 
latter may correspond with the lunar periods. In tropical 
regions especially it might be possible that a “ tide” in the 
atmosphere affecting the air-pressure or the electrical 
equilibrium may have some effect on plant life by affecting 
the transmission of water (or sap) and the root-pressure, 
which is not constant even during the diurnal period. Those 
of us who are occupied in carrying out mining and engineering 
work have little time for speculating what may cause the facts 
which affect the operations. That is properly a business 
for qualified observers working under suitable conditions of 
time, locality and equipment. I can only suggest that the 
increase or decrease in the flow of sap is the cause of the 
presence or absence of the borer. What causes the changes 
in the flow is a more difficult question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANKLIN Wuire, M.I.M. & M. 
lla Harrington Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to know that the 
belief that the durability of timber is affected by the phase of 
the moon in which it is felled prevails not only in Bolivia, as 
mentioned in Mr. Guise’s book reviewed on October 28th, 
but also in Colombia. It occurs to me that in countries near 
the Equator, where the seasonal changes of temperature are 
inconsiderable, the moon may be a more important factor in 
plant life than in the temperate zones. I may mention that 
although I have seen a great deal of felled timber in Colombia, 
I do not recollect noticing any such rings as mark the annual 
growth of trees in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rostrevor, Ulster. FRANCIS STRONGE. 





PROBLEM OF BRITISIT AGRICULTURE. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—** An Old Farmer's” letter in the issue of November 11th 
is interesting, but obviously written by someone who has been 
out of the business for a long time past. I venture to say 
that the present crisis in agriculture is more serious than any 
he mentions within his own experience. Conditions have 
vastly changed since the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and we 
must look at the cost of production to-day. There is nothing 
remarkable in meat selling at double the price that would have 
satisfied our fathers when we have to pay double the price 
for feeding-stuffs and labour. 

You have now in the country a very large number of 
farmers, great and small, who own their own frechold. Many 
were induced to buy their holdings owing to the Agriculture 
Act, which promised that those who cultivated the soil 
should receive, over a period of years, a price for their produce 
that would at least compensate them for their labour. Others, 
again, purchased their farms through sheer necessity. The 
farmer-owner class is subject to tithe and rates undreamed of 
fifty years ago, and is therefore the hardest hit of all. Ona 
large farm in this neighbourhood these charges amount to 
10s. 4d. per acre annually. Owing to the disastrous drought 
of 1921, tithe and rates worked out at 17s. 6d. per qr. on all 
the corn threshed that year on this farm. Gradually and 
almost imperceptibly the industry has been piled high with 
burdens, and, faced by unrestricted import from abroad, 
and all kinds of combinations and rings at home, has become 
absolutely unremunerative. In this part of the country 
wheat harvested this year averages between five and six sacks 
per acre, and is worth, if fit for milling, 43s. per qr. Smail 
wonder that the Harvest Home Supper has had to go by the 
board, although some of us are still striving to keep up the 
time-honoured custom. Meanwhile, during the last two 


THE 


years we have allowed twenty-two million cwts. of flour to 
be imported which pays no wages in this country and provides 
uo offal for our livestock, 





I cannot agree that “ good crops are grown with as little 
or often less labour than poor ones.’” My experience has been 
that an immense amount of labour is necessary to grow a good 
crop of corn. “An Old Farmer” reminds me of a doctor 
attending a patient in extremis and prescribing a few homely 
simples. 

“Diseases, desperate grown, 

By desperate appliance are relieved, 

Or not at all.” 
Free agricultural land from the burden of rates, reform the 
tithe anomaly, lower transport charges on all home-grown 
corn and home-manufactured feeding-stuffs, redeem farm 
mortgages by a Government loan at a low rate of interest, 
and place 5s. per sack registration duty on foreign flour, 
and agriculture will begin to revive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Russe.u-Smirn. 
North Houghton Manor, Stockbridge, Hanis. 





A WANT OF CONSIDERATION FOR WITNESSES. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—It is in the public interest that I call attention to the 
following facts. Together with four professional men I 
received a subpeena to attend Newington Quarter Sessions at 
10 a.m. on Tuesday, November 2ist. On reporting ourselves 
we were told that the case in which we were required as 
witnesses might be taken at any moment and that we were 
not to goaway. All Tuesday and all Wednesday we remaiiied 
in an uncomfortable hall, which had not seating accommo- 
dation for the crowd which filled it. No roster was issued 
showing the order in which cases would be tried and it was 
not until the afternoon of Thursday that our case came on. 
As it happened,only one witness was called and the case was 
then dismissed. 

I am given to understand that it is for the convenience of 
counsel and in order to enable them to fit in their cases that 
no roster is issued. However that may be, an absolute want 
of consideration of witnesses characterized the staff work of 
the court, and on this occasion some of the witnesses were 
men whose time was probably worth at least as much as that of 
the counsel engaged in this court. 

I am aware that it is impossible to say how long cases will 
take and consequently definitely to fix the hour at which a 
certain one will come on, but surely a roster would give an 
approximate idea and in these days of telephones and quick 
communication a little arrangement wculd prevent waste of 
time such as has been described and such as I am given to 
understand often occurs. We all wish to do our duty as good 
citizens, but it is impolitie to try people too high or to make 
the position of witnesses unnecessarily irksome. It is the 
fashion to hold up Army methods to ridicule, but if such 
want of consideration of the convenience of witnesses as 
occurred at Newington were to take place at a court-martial 
the Staff officer responsible would not escape unscathed. 
—I an, Sir, &e., 

T. D. Pitcuer, Major-General. 

Naval and Military Club, W. 





“THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY.” 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.| 

Strn,—The Journal of Philology, founded by Cambridge 
scholars in 1868, came to an end with its 35th volume in 
1920. An index to the whole series has now been compiled 
under the auspices of the Cambridge Classical Society and 
will be issued early in 1923. Subscribers to the Journa| 
and others who wish to obtain copies of the Index should 
apply to the Treasurer, Cambridge Classical Society, Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. The price of the Index will be 
5s. post free.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge. X. 





THE ELUSIVE SHAKESPEARE. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—The reason against the Baconian authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays given by Mr. G. Hookham is somewhat 
remarkable. Coriolanus, he tells us, reveals a “ repulsive ” 
mentality, “ altogether foreign to Bacon's.” Other writers 
have, however, bestowed much trouble on ~ repulsive ” 
subjects. We do not judge the “ mentality ’ of Dickens by 
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Uriah Heep. Converse reasoning to that of Mr. Hookham 
would lead him to accept the popular belief in the authorship 
of the Merchant of Venice ; because the very little that we 
know of Shakespeare makes it clear that his “ mentality ” 


was closely allied to that of Shylock.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SYDENHAM. 





“THE VATICAN CHOIR.” 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
6rr,—In the Spectator of November 25th you criticize this choir 
for its rendering of sixteenth century music. This choir, 
however, is not the real Vatican Choir, j.c., of the Sistine 
Chapel (which is the true exponent of the sixteenth century 
polyphonic musi¢), but is a collection of Italian singers, 
drawn from all quarters, under the direction of Monsignor 
Casimiri, the director of the St. John Lateran Choir. The 
Sistine Choir, which has just returned from a successful tour 
in Australia, has not yet been heard in London. As an 
Englishwoman, long resident in Rome, I feel that these facts 


should be known in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Music Lover. 





THE DEATH OF SHELLEY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—A few wecks ago I was reading the manuscript diary 
of a New England mariner, Captain Gorham P. Low, of 
Gloucester, Mass., and came upon the enclosed story of 
Shelley’s death. I was allowed by the owner of the manu- 
script to make a copy of it and send it to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicuarpD A. Rice, 

Library of Congress, Division of Prints, Washington. 

“Leghorn, Jan. 21, 1836.—At Leghorn the English are the 
principal business men at this time, and among them the great 
house of Messrs. Bell, de Young and Co. is the most eminent. De 
Youngistheactiveman. He-has beena resident here for many years, 
and to him we were consigned. le is the banker for about all the 
English travellers, as well as for their naval oilicers. His memory 
goes back to the days of Nelson, and that great admiral had often 
dined at his table. He says Nelson was very taciturn, always 
accompanied by a servant who stood behind him at his meals 
and cut up his meat for him. Nelson had lost an arm. Byron, 
Leigh Hunt and Shelley at a later date were frequently at his table. 
De Young told us many anecdotes about the peculiarities of their 
characters. He went down to the picr with Shelley when he started 


to go in his small sail-boat to Genoa and tried to persuade him not | 
He started, | 


to go, but he said you might as well talk to the ocean. 
and that was the last time the poet Shelley was ever seen alive. 
Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt came from Pisa, where they were 
then living, burnt the body according to an old Pagan custom, 
got gloriously drunk during the ceremony, and then went back 
to Pisa singing Bacchanalian songs, and the ashes of Percy Bysshe 
were gathercd up and carried to Rome and buried in the Protestant 
burying-ground July, 1822. He would have been 30 years old 
in August.” 
AN ENTERTAINING PARROT. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 





Smr,—The present situation encourages me to think the | 


following stories of Dr. Hook-beak, our parrot, worth relating : 
He came from Madeira, a gift from my aunt Lady Kelvin’s 
brother, and had the most extraordinary powers of speech. 
When my niece, Margaret Gladstone, the daughter of my 
eldest sister, became engaged to Ramsay MacDonald, she wrote 
wishing to bring him to see us in our summer quarters. We 
were puzzled as to how we should get on and what we should 
talk about—politics, anyway, we decided must be strictly 
avoided. Dr. Hook-beak’s amusing conversational powers 
having often helped us in an awkward pause, we placed him 
ready to welcome our guests. They arrived, and with a certain 
amount of constraint we were discussing the weather when 
the bird announced, in a clear voice, “* I’m a Tory, what are 
you?” and repeated his question with loud persistence. 
The ice was now completely broken, and when our future 
nephew had assured the bird that he was “ not a Tory, any- 
way ” and they had finished exchanging their political opinions, 
we had a good laugh and branched off into other subjects of 
common interest—the preservation of historical buildings, 
art, poetry and literature, and there was no further difficulty 
in pleasant intercourse. 

Another anecdote of the bird may not be out of place: 
Lord Kelvin was taking tea with us one Sunday and Mr. 
Peter Graham and other distinguished guests had dropped 
in. Lord Kelvin was speaking and we were all listening 
when Dr, Hook-beak called out with great distinctness, “ Lord 








Kelvin, Lord Kelvin, shut up.” The bird, I may say, knew 
us all individually by name and never made a mistake, 
recognizing us from a considerable distance and even calling 
us correctly by name when he only heard our voices.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Hartwell, Wroxham. AGNES GARDNER KING, 





A SURREY GARDEN IN WINTER. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—I do not know if this may be of sufficient interest to 
garden-lovers to enter in your excellent paper. Probably 
many specially prepared and sheltered Surrey, Devon and 
Cornish gardens could do far better, but I think thirty-five 
different kinds of flowers seems wonderful for the time of 
year, though, of course, it has been exceedingly mild ; we have 
only had two or three days, at long intervals, registering 
8 degrees of frost. The flowers mentioned below were none 
of them isolated blooms; and all in good condition, except 
Lupin and Hollyhock :— 

White MHepatica, Marigold, Rambler Alberic Barbier, 
Hollyhock, Cornflower (annual), Polyanthus Primrose, Stocks, 
Oriental Poppy (pink), Violets, Nigella, Laurustinus, Small 
Eregeron, Primrose, Double Arabis, two sorts Aubretia, 
Yellow Alyssum, Lavender, Dwarf Campanula (blue), 
Antirrhinum, Potentilla Miss Wilmott, Rosemary, Anemone 
Fulgens (fine blooms), various roses (bush), Hydrangea, 
Vinca Major, Yellow Winter Jasmine, Shrubby St. John’s 
Wort, Blue Lupin, Andromeda (trec), Arbutus (tree), Broom, 
Bramble, Alpine Strawberry, Kohl Rabi, Venus Navelwort. 

All are growing in the open, with no extra protection, and 
in heavy clay soil.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Holmwood Vicarage, Surrey. O. N. PALMEs. 





” 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked * Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
** Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. i 





Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
The Editor requests writers of letters to express themselves as 
shortly as possible. The pressure on his space is greater than 
ever before. A short letier has a better chaise of being published 
than a loig one. 


gS 


POETRY. 
ELISE. 1848. 


OvER the fireplace 
Sit the grave ancestors. 
Pictured in pastel, 
Five in the group. 





Quaintly-capped mother 
Sewing fine needlework, 
Star-loving father 
Reading his manuscript. 
Two fair daughters— 
Kate with her drawing, 
Elise standing whitely 
By grandpapa’s shoulder. 
Elise, in her whiteness, 
Loving and idle, 

Envied the others, 

So busy and wise. 

Elise, in her beauty, 
And swectness of heart, 
Captures, for ever, 


Us who come after. 
Mary E, JOHNSON, 
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AN EXHIBITION. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. 
* Architecture has its political «se, public buildings being the 
ornament of a country. It establishes a nation, draws people and 
commerce, makes the people love their native country ; which passion 
is the original in all great actions of a commonwealth.” 
—Srr CurisTorueR WReEN. 








Tne photographic exhibition of contemporary British Archi- 
tecture, now open free to the public at the Institute’s galleries 
in Conduit Street, is an innovation that does credit to its 
promoters. It is fairly representative without being tediously 
large; good-sized photographs of considerable technical 
merit have taken the place of the rather discredited water- 
colour projet, and a layman can here form a pretty clear 
judgment on the present state of architecture within the 
British Empire. What that judgment may be will depend 
upon his standard, his age, and his memory. Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, would seem to have made up his mind in no 
uncertain fashion and in advance, for he boldly confesses 
his happy faith in his introduction to the catalogue :— 

‘‘IT am quite deliberately certain that British architecture to-day 
is healthier, stronger and nearer to the unattainable level of pure 
art than it has been for a hundred and fifty years.” 

Mr. Waterhouse is a brave man to commit himself officially 
to such a statement, and even if we cannot subscribe to his 
belief, we can at least reward his valour by seriously con- 
sidering just where contemporary British architecture really 
does stand and what are its achievements and its hopeful 
symptoms and what its blemishes and shortcomings. 

The president’s declaration is se challenging and provoca- 
tive as to read rather like a thesis to be debated and voted 
upon, and those who go to Conduit Street will find plenty 
of data wherewith the motion may be equally well supported 
or opposed. 

Inevitably the present exhibition must invite comparison 
with that of American architecture that preceded it and, 
later on, with that of the Architecture Club to be held at 
Grosvenor Tfouse next Spring. Both English exhibitions, no 
doubt, owe something to the American example, an example 
not confined to the presentation of fine architecture through 
the medium of fine photographs. In scale, breadth, mass, 
line and coherence there is a distinctive quality about the 
best American work—and there is much that can be classified 
as “ best *’-—that is too rarely to be found in English building 
even when it aspires to the monumental, as do some of the 
examples here given. If the defence be that the present 
exhibition has failed to secure photographs of our best modern 
work, so much the worse for the exhibition; whilst if it 
does indeed represent the very best that we can do, so much 
the worse for contemporary British Architecture. 

Not that there is nothing that the critic can unreservedly 
admire—far from it—we can challenge and beat the world 
and our own ancestors in certain rather limited directions, 
hut there is not displayed that vigorous ebullition of archi- 
tectural feeling that we somehow expected to find surging 
up and over us on the regaining of our aesthetic consciousness 
after the four war years of anaesthesia. Perhaps the results 
of such a renaissance—and there are real signs of it—are not 
yet ripe for the photographer; perhaps they are being 
reserved for the more ambitious exhibition of the Archi- 
tecture Club, as the worldly reserve their best Ascot clothes 
for Cup-day. 

In any case the R.LB.A. show is not only valuable in 
itself, but useful as setting up a record that it will be the 
duty of the Architecture Club to beat—a beating that the 
Institute will welcome, for there can be no rivalry between 
socictics pledged to the true service of the arts save as to 
which of them can serve the more. One of the greatest 
services that can be done an art if we believe in its essential 
healthfulness is to provide it with opportunities. As a 
commentary on the quotation that stands at the head of 
this nolice, Mr. Waterhouse writes :— 

“It is happily a fact that in England of to-day there is much 
less need to rerzind people of the importance of architecture than 
there was fifty, forty or even thirty years ago. Men of commerce, 


sncen of trade, are nowadays aware that there is ‘ something in it’ ; 








and it is rare to find the promoter of a big building—howev i 
tarian his views—who does not appreciate the neecessity fou 
skilled help towards shaping his structure in accordance with 
recognized rules of propriety. There are several reasons which 
will account for this—and perhaps the chief is one for which we owe 
a vote of thanks to prominent individuals in the modern world of 
trade. These men, wise enough to know that good taste was an 
asset, and clever enough to know where and how the good taste 
could be engaged, have been setting a standard from which their 
rivals and imitators dare not, for their very lives, fall back.” 


This “ toast ” should clearly be coupled with the names of 
such men as Mr. Gordon Selfridge. Most assuredly there is 
“something in it,” and may every “ hard-headed practical 
business man” who has any doubts about it sail forthwith 
to America and see what his opposite number over there 
has, not only to say, but to show. 


The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on page 885, 








BOOKS. 


—f—__ 
THE FIRST SIX DIVISIONS.* 


To write official military history is a heartbreaking task, 
The author must not criticize Governments, he must not enter 
into political controversy of any kind, he must be careful not 
to tread on the toes of any generals who are still alive, and he 
must even more punctiliously avoid amy comment which could 
possibly be regarded as disparaging to Allied Ministers and 
soldiers. Within these limits it is not possible to write history ; 
bat if General Edmonds has not been able to give us history, 
he has presented us with an admirable and very accurate 
account of the adventures of our little expeditionary force in 
France and Belgium from the outbreak of war to the eve of 
the first battle of Ypres. So many of the chief actors in the 
dramatic first phase of the War have told us their stories 
that to those who have studied the period with discretion 
General Edmonds has little to say that is new as to the main 
causes and events, but he has put the whole story together 
as it has not been put before and, having had at his disposal 
the mass of documents in the charge of the Historical Section 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, he writes with excep- 
tional authority. He gives us for the first time a really 
truthful description of the smaller events—the doings of 
brigades, regiments, batteries, and battalions, whieh, if 
necessarily compressed, yet stirs the blood and makes even 
the most official pages glow. 

It was indeed a wonderful little army which went out to 
France in August, 1914. ‘“* Altogether,” as General Edmonds 
very truly says, “ Britain never yet entered upon any war 
with anything approaching such forwardness or forethought 
in the preparation of the scanty military resources at the 
disposal of the War Office.” For the reasons which I have 
given, this book had to be very reticent as to the causes of 
the breakdown of the first French plan of campaign, as to 
the wisdom of our going to Mons, and as to the relations 
between Sir John French and General de Lanrezac; but 
there are other matters which mere narration makes as clear 
as noonday. Sir Jolin French is the originator of two con- 
troversies which this book may fairly be said to have settled, 
and neither to Sir John’s advantage. In his “1914” he 
criticized in no measured terms Sir Horace Smith Dorrien’s 
conduct in fighting the battle of Le Cateau contrary to his 
orders. General Edmonds, without saying so explicitly, 
makes it very evident that Sir John is wrong as to nearly 
every one of his facts, and that the issue which confronted 
Smith Dorrien was not whether he should fight or should 
avoid battle, but whether he should fight on a carefully- 
chosen and partially-fortified position before securing his 
retreat or should risk a running fight when many of his 
troops were exhausted and the enemy possessed an over- 
whelming superiority in cavalry. It is now evident that 
Smith Dorrien’s stand at Le Cateau not only checked von 
Kluck, but caused him to swerve away to the west in the hope 
of cutting us off from Boulogne and Calais, on which he 
wrongly believed that we were based. This saved our little 
army from destruction ; but if Smith Dorrien had retreated 
at once he would inevitably have drawn von Kluck after him 
along, what would have been for the Gerrans, the right 


m, 1914, 
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road, and our chance of escaping disastrous defeat would 
have been very doubtful. General Edmonds makes one 
amazing disclosure about Le Cateau. In his book Sir John 
French winds up a severe criticism of Smith Dorrien with 
these words: “In more than one of the accounts of the 
retreat from Mons it is alleged that some tacit consent at 
least was given at Headquarters at St. Quentin to the decision 
arrived at by the commander of the 2nd Corps. I owe it 
to the devoted and able officers of my Staff to say that there 
is not a semblance of truth in this statement.” General 
Edmonds now tells us that Smith Dorrien sent to Sir John 
at 3.30 a.m. on the morning of the battle a long message 
informing him in detail of the decision he had taken, and that 
this message was acknowledged by one sent off from G.ILQ. 
at 5 a.m. ending as follows: ‘If you can hold your ground, 
the situation appears likely to improve. 4th Division must 
co-operate. French troops are taking offensive on right of 
1st Corps. Although you are given a free hand as to method, 
this telegram is not intended to convey the impression that 
I am not as anxious for you to carry out the retirement and 
you must make every endeavour to do so.” In other words, 
before the battle began Sir John definitely approved of Smith 
Dorrien’s plan of standing to fight in order to delay the 
enemy and as a preliminary to a further retreat. This settles 
the Le Cateau controversy. 

The second controversy originated in Sir John French's 
attack on Lord Kitchener for his action in coming to France 
on September Ist, 1914. Again by a simple narrative it is 
made quite clear that by its rapid retreat the British Army 
had fallen out of the line, that this caused grave anxiety to 
Joffre, to the French President and to the British Government, 
and that in the circumstances the latter were quite justified 
in sending the Secretary of State for War to France to clear 
up the situation. Again Sir John shows that his memory 
when he wrote his book was astonishingly at fault. He says 
in “1914: “I deeply resented being called away from 
my Headquarters at so critical a time.” General Edmonds 
says: “ Leaving the choice of the meeting-place to Sir John 
French—who fixed the British Embassy at Paris—Lord 
Kitchener left London at 2.30 on the Ist September.” 

There is another controversy, with which we have no 
immediate concern, still raging in France upon which General 
Edmonds skilfully throws much light. Was Joffre or Galliéni 
the real organizer of the victory of the Marne? By a clever 
arrangement of notes at the end of his chapters General 
Edmonds gives us an adequate description of the operations 
of the French armies in which our little force played a small 
but highly important part. He shows us briefly but adequately 
that there was a mind directing the events of the great retreat : 
* Instead of being beaten piecemeal by superior forces as in 
1870, the French, after the initial failure of their offensive, 
withdrew in good time. Such fights as took place, and many 
took place all along the front, besides Guise, resulted, not in 
a Woerth or a Spicheren, but in the Allies slipping away 
after inflicting severe losses on the enemy.” And again: 
“ Credit has been claimed for General Galli¢ni that he first 
discovered the eastward march of von Kluck and brought 
its significance to the notice of General Joffre, and that he 
immediately took appropriate action with the troops under 


his command and prevailed upon the Commander-in-Chief | 


to change his plan for retiring behind the Seine. Be this as 
it may, the decision to resume the offensive rested with General 
Joffre.’ This is a just tribute to a great soldier. 

Perhaps the most important function which this book 
fulfils is that it answers conclusively the aspersions cast upon 
eur expeditionary force by most of the French authors who 
have written on this part of the War. So far from being late 
at Mons, our concentration was complete there on August 22nd, 
2nd we were there weil in advance of the French on our right 
while Lanrezac, owing to the non-arrival of some of his 
troops, couid not have been ready to advance till August 23rd. 
At Mons and during the retreat we twice saved the left flank 
of the French line, and General Edmonds shows that so far 
from being slow in our advance to the Marne, our marches 
averaged ten miles during days on which we forced the passage 
of two rivers in the face of considerable opposition ; while 
our passage of the Marne on the morning of September 9th 
was the fact which deeided von Biilow to order the retreat 
of the German right wing. 

The most striking fact in the long and interesting description 





| 





of the battle of the Aisne is the narrow margin by which 
the Germans escaped a defeat which might well have forced 
them to retire to the Meuse, and so have saved North-Eastern 
France the devastation from which it has suffered. ‘ The 
‘th Reserve Corps, released by the fall of Maubeuge, arrived 
in the nick of time on the 13th to stop the gap north of the 
Aisne. It anticipated the British 1st Corps by a couple of 
hours only ; on this small margin of time did the stand of 
the Germans on the Aisne depend.” Even so it seems probable 
that, had the 6th Division—detained in England to mect 
the chance of a German invasion, and delayed in its movement 
to France by our change of base from Havre to St. Nazaire— 
arrived on September 12th instead of on the 16th, we might 
well have gained a victory which would have changed the 
course of the war. The volume concludes with an interesting 
summary of “ The Race to the Sea,” which resulted in the 
establishment of the trench barrier between the North Sea 
and Switzerland. 

To one who has taken a small part in these great events 
this is a fascinating volume ; but I fear that the compression 
which the arrangement of this book has made inevitable may 
weary the layman, who will ask for a few more pages of that 
vivid description of which here and there General Edmonds 
shows himself to be capable. These might have been provided 
if the account of the German operations had, like that of the 
doings of the French armies, been printed in small type and 
some of the orders given in the appendices, of which there 
are no less than fifty-four, been omitted. I would also ask 
that in future volumes fewer paragraphs should begin with 
the word “ meanwhile,” which becomes irritating by repe- 
tition, and that the abbreviation “ B.E.F.” should be more 
sparingly used. FREDERICK MAURICE. 





EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY.* 
WueEN in 1716 Frangois de Callitres issued his work on 
diplomacy—a word not yet invented—he entitled it De la 
maniére de négocier avec les souverains. This title still supplies 
an excellent definition of Diplomacy, which is the art of con- 
ducting negotiations between sovereign States. ‘* The manners 
of this society of States,”’ says Mr. Mowat, “ is what we mean 
by Diplomacy.” But, unless we extend the word * manners ”’ 
to cover the whole conduct of social and business relations 
between private individuals, there is no true analogy between 
private manners and diplomacy. ‘This, indeed, includes 
manners, but it inchides also a great deal more. It embraces, 
in fact, every matter in which the interests or sensibilities of 
nations in relation to one another have to be adjusted, from 
petty questions of etiquette to vast problems involving the 
fate of the world. The scope of diplomacy being thus revealed, 
it is easy to see how formidable a task is involved in writing the 


| history of it, even where the materials are available. Volumes 


have been published on a single phase, the result of years of 
patient research. It may well be asked, then, how it can be 
possible to embrace in a single volume a history of diplomacy 
during a hundred years of unprecedented international 
activity, unrest, and change, and to do it in such a way as to 
make it of real value. To succeed in such a task would demand 
enormous knowledge, an exceptional selective judgment, and 
a capacity for luminous generalization which, save among the 
best French writers, is also exceptional. Given these qualities 
in the writer, it is possible to imagine the production of an 
essay on the history of diplomacy which should help those who 
already have a fairly wide knowledge of the main facts of 
history to understand the principles and motives which have 
from time to time determined the foreign policies of States, to 
recognize the causes of their suecess or failure, and so perhaps 
to form a sound judgment on the policies of the present. It 
would show how, from what was virtually a war of all 
against all in the seventeenth century there grew up in the 
eighteenth century—mainly as the result of organized diplo- 
macy and the international law which was its outcome—a 
European atmosphere which, as Emerich de Vattel wrote in 
1752 and Mr. Mowat now repeats, “ has led the Powers of 
Europe to regard themselves as a society of States.” It would 
enlarge on the influence upon diplomacy of the reaction 
against the cosmopolitanism and conquering spirit of the 
French Revolution, which on the one hand strengthened the 
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sense of solidarity among the established Powers, and on the 
other hand gave birth to those democratic and national 
enthusiasms by which these Powers were one by one to be 
overthrown or remodelled. It would show how, during the 
hundred years that followed the Congress of Vienna, the con- 
servative diplomacy based on rights defined in treaties, and 
only to be modified by common consent, contended with the 
disruptive diplomacy which appealed to abstract rights, 
whether of humanity or of nationality. It might illustrate 
these tendencies by separate studies of some of the most con- 
spicuous statesmen who have conducted foreign affairs—e.g., 
fur the nineteenth century Castlereagh, Canning, Palmerston, 
Disracli, Metternich, Cavour, Bismarck. But such a study, 
to be illuminating, would have to assume in the reader a 
knowledge of the “ diplomatic history ” of Europe as distinct 
from the history of European diplomacy ; for, in order to be 
complete in itself, it would have to proceed on broad lines and 
to give only the details needed to illustrate its argument. 

In this sense Mr. Mowat has not written a history of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, but rather a series of studies of the political 
history of Europe with the stress laid on its diplomatic side. 
The result is not satisfactory. Too much, or too little, know- 
ledge is assumed in the reader, and those who already know 
the main facts of the history of Europe in the nineteenth 
century will be bored by vain repetitions, while those who do 
not know them will gain no clear impression of their meaning 
and values. And in the presentation of the facts there is little 
sign of the sense of proportion essential to the success of a 
short book of this kind. The story of the Hohenzollern Can- 
didature, for instance, is told in very great detail, while that 
of the diplomacy which produced the settlement of the Belgian 
Question of the ‘thirties is practically not told at all. Yet as 
a study in international diplomacy the negotiations on the 
Belgian Question are really the more interesting. Mr. Mowat 
belittles them on the ground that “a general war was never 
really threatened by the affairs of Belgium.” The truth is 
that, with the Prussians concentrated on the Meuse and the 
French in Brussels, Europe was at one moment on the verge 
of a war which might easily have become general. That this 
disaster was averted was due to the diplomacy of Palmerston, 
with its masterly display of combined firmness and concilia- 
tion. The diplomacy which leads to peace, which is its 
proper goal, is really more worthy of study than that which 
leads to war. 

With much of the diplomacy of the earlier half of the 
century, which has so many lessons for the present, Mr. 
Mowat deals, indeed, far too superficially, and too often he 
gives a wrong impression. It was, for instance, long before 
Stratford Canning went to Washington that “the difficulties 
began to melt” in the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States. Not a word is said about the part played 
by Castlereagh in restoring and cementing the friendship 
between the two countries, to which David Rush, the American 
Minister in London, paid so touchinga tribute in his diary on the 
day of Castlereagh’s funeral. The Convention of 1818, which 
arranged an accommodation in most of the perilous questions 
Jeft outstanding by the Treaty of Ghent, is not mentioned, nor 
is the * gentlemanly agreement ” for mutual disarmament on 
the Great Lakes. These were the work of Castlereagh. 
Canning was a better advertiser, but even he did not claim 
credit for the Monroe Doctrine, which was not “ issued with 
the approval of the British Government.” This approved, ex 
post facto, that part of the Doctrine which vetoed intervention 
in the affairs of the Americas ; it protested against that part 
of it which claimed to close the vast unoccupied spaces of the 
two continents to European occupation. It is also false to 
suggest that Canning originated the doctrine of “ non-inter- 
vention”; for that, too, had been strenuously asserted by 
Castlereagh. 

Parts of the book are excellent, notably the comparison of 
the peace settlement of 1919 with that of 1815 and the account 
vf the diplomacy in the Eastern Question between 1830 and 
1841, which the author has based on the Foreign Office 
records. But, apart from the tendency to overload certain 
chapters with irrelevant detail—-which culminates in that on 
the Congress of Berlin—-Mr. Mowat occasionally makes mis- 
takes which ought to have been avoided. The Eides-Dansk 
party, for instance, did not claim the right to incorporate “* the 
Duchies ” in the Danish Kingdom ; as the very name of the 





party implies, it claimed to incorporate Slesvig, but not 
Holstein. It is true that Palmerston “ openly testified the 
warmest sympathy ” with the Italians, but not true that he 
did so with the Magyars. He believed that the preservation of 
the Austrian Empire was essential to the balance of Europe, 
that the loss of the Italian provinces would strengthen it, but 
that the loss of Hungary would weaken it. He sympathized 
with national sentiment, but he was not sentimental about it. 
This was made quite clear in the brilliant essay published in 
1919 on “ Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution,” by 
Captain Charles Sproxton, a young Cambridge scholar who 
fell in the War. 

We note certain verbal errors which should be corrected : 
Vorparliament, Feldzugmeister, Lebeltzern—an obvious mis- 
print for Lebzcltern. The most that can be said for the form 
Wurtemburg (for Wiirttemberg), which is consistently used, 
is that it was sometimes so spelt in English documents a 
century ago. There is nothing to be said for Mr. Mowat’s 
occasional lapses into what is practically slang. If it is allow- 
able to say that Prussia won “ off her own bat,” why not say 
that Austria was “ bowled out” at Kéniggriitz ? There has 
been too much evidence of late that the rich treasury of the 
English language is not safe in the hands of the younger 
Oxford scholars, 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 

A BRIEF examination of the three additional volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica leaves little doubt of their excellence. 
In no period in history have such extraordinary developments 
and such tremendous events been crowded into a few years 
as in the decade 1911-1922. Politically and economically 
the Great War has revolutionized the world, but as well as 
the more catastrophic changes which the War produced, and 
often considerably hampered by those changes, there have 
been remarkable developments in many branches of science 
and philosophy. The Theory of Relativity and the work of 
“instein, the new theories of the Constitution of Matter, the 
growth of the New Psychology and the practice of Psycho- 
analysis, are a few of the recent scientific developments which 
have transformed our conception of existence. All of these 
are fully treated in the new volumes. 

It is impossible to consider such a work in detail. The 
only method for a short review is to test the volumes under a 
few headings. Those portions dealing with the War seem, 
so far as we have been able to judge, to be extremely well 
done. The matter, as a rule, is not only full of information 
in great detail and well illustrated by maps, but also vigorous 
and alive in treatment; it is, in other words, not merely 
chronicle but in a real sense history. The side issues of the 
War also are fully represented. In Volume XXX., for instance, 
there is an excellent article on Camouflage—the three sections, 
“Natural” Camouflage, Military Camouflage, and Naval 
Camouflage are written respectively by Dr. J. C. Mottram, 
Major F. J. C. Wyatt, the organizer and controller of Camou- 
flage for the British Expeditionary Force, and Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson, the originator of Dazzle Painting. The middle 
section is especially interesting. Though cardboard forts and 
dummy guns have proved short-cuts to victory in the remote 
past, camouflage as a complicated and systematized art did 
not exist before the Great War, when the variety of observa- 
tion to be coped with—observation from land, sea and air, and 
not only human observation but the much more acute observa- 
tion of the camera—demanded an endless variety of inventive- 
ness. The methods employed and their gradual development 
to meet new problems are excellently set out, and the whole 
section is of the greatest interest. 

In the same volume Mr. St. John Ervine wxites well on the 
Drama. Though everyone will not agree with his estimates, 
the facts are impartially presented and the discussion is good, 
more especially when he summarizes the more striking 
changes which have befallen the theatre and theatrical 
management--the sudden disappearance of the old actor- 
manager and of the older music-hall type of entertainment 
and the arrival of the Commercial Syndicate, the Revue and 
the Cinema. 

Notable in Volume XXXI. is Professor Alison Phillips’s 
Political History of Ireland—a most valuable and also a most 
impartial record. We know of po other book where the facts 
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are given with such care and knowledge. His detachment 
js real, and not that sham impartiality which is afraid of the 
truth lest it should give the effect of too great a severity. 
There is, therefore, no undue weight given to the other side, 
nor are facts omitted in one scale and exaggerated in the 
other in order to produce a sham balance—a false impression 
of absolute justice. Particularly sound is Professor Alison 
Phillips’s dealing with the Ulster question. He really under- 
stands it, and does not let his mind be betrayed by any of the 
sophistries of the Nationalists, Sinn Feiners, or extreme 
Republicans. The story of Ireland during the War and of 
the rising in Dublin is well and fairly told, and is supported by 
justifying quotations from speeches and documents of the Irish 
insurgents. Before leaving Professor Alison Phillips's article 
we want to make a practical suggestion. It is that he should 
republish this most valuable study in a single volume with 
such enlargements as would be necessary, and, above all, 
should add in an appendix all the important documents. 

To Volume XXXIL., the third of the new volumes, Dr. 
J. H. Jeans, F.R.S., contributes the article on Relativity. 
To say that his account is simple and lucid is to give it the 
highest praise possible, because it is extremely difficult—as 
those who have followed the literature on the subject are well 
aware—to state the theory simply enough to be comprehensible 
to the ordinary reader. Dr. Jeans begins with an historical 
survey, in which he discusses Newton’s Laws and the theories 
and discoveries which followed them ; and by this method he 
conveys to the reader's mind in a series of clear and logical 
steps the natural emergence of Einstein's Theory. To 
Newton the idea of Relativity would not have appeared 
strange. He had himself stated that “ absolute rest cannot 
be determined from the position of bodies in our regions,” 
nor did he presuppose, as his scientific descendants did, an 
all-pervading medium, such as the Aether. When in 1905 
Einstein suggested that “it is of necessity impossible to 
determine absolute motion by any experiment whatever,” 
or, in other words, that ‘the phenomena of Nature will be 
the same to two observers who move with any uniform 
velocity whatever relative to one another,’ he stated a 
hypothesis which Newton would probably have accepted 
without hesitation. But the important implication in the 
hypothesis was an attack on a position taken up subsequent 
to Newton, namely, the idea of the Aether. It implied, in 
fact, “‘ either that we could not measure the velocity relative 
to ourselves of a medium which surrounded us on all sides, 
or else that no such medium existed.” 

By such steps Dr. Jeans approaches the subject of Einstein. 
Lack of space makes it impossible to give, even in the most 
abridged form, the substance of his exposition. We must 
content ourselves with the statement that it is one of the 
clearest and most thorough—if not perhaps the clearest and 
most thorough—that we have yet discovered. 

We must not end without offering the warmest congratula- 
tions to Mr. Hugh Chisholm, the editor of the tenth and 
eleventh editions of the Encyclopaedia, for the consistently 
high standard which he has procured in the new volumes. 





THE FUTURE OF MAN.* 

Tuts book is one of a kind whose increasing numbers demon- 
strate the growth of the modern attitude towards economics. 
The appetites of our ever-developing modern material civiliza- 
tion find that their gratification is impeded by national and 
political barriers, and the economist has now to seek more 
fundamental factors to express the equation of our needs 
and their satisfaction. He turns to the geographer, the 
biologist, and the psychologist to be supplied with his 
principles. The men of science have not been slow to respond, 
pouring out their scorn of the self-interested sentimentalism 
of the politicians. 

Inheriting the Earth is an examination of our human needs, 
and the power of the earth to supply them. That simple 
question, however, involves many others. We are led to 
examine our past and present methods of wresting food and 
clothing from the soil, our self-imposed and wholly unnatural 
hindrances of this purpose, and finally we are given an estimate 
of the probable readjustments of method which will be necessi- 
tated by our increase of population and our desire for a higher 
standard of living. ‘Two fascinating chapters deal with the 





potential riches of the tropical regions, nine-tenths of whose 
supply of raw materials have not yet been tapped. We are 
shown in a very convincing way how man, having overcome 
the difficulties now presented by the tropics, will discover and 
foster entirely new sourees of supply ; and how the temperate 
zones will become the manufacturing and food-preserving 
districts and the home of ever more populous humanity. We 
do not share the author's alarm at the picture of human 
increase. He bases his fears on the figures returned for the 
last few decades. The human family is more than a hundred 
years old, and is responsive to a deep-seated principle of 
growth that allays all such fears. Our abnormal growth 
during the past century has been the result of our increased 
skill. Population follows skill, and does not advance beyond 
it. Artificial factors—political, social, and financial—often 
blind us to this truth. The book, however, is full of sound 
economics, which are presented in a form likely to be 
interesting to the most casual reader. ; 





BRIEF DIVERSIONS.* 
Mr. Priestiey'’s Travesties and Parodies are very much 
better than his Fables. That “From a Great Political 
Biographical Drama, ‘ Bubb Dodington,’ Not Yet Written by 
Mr. John Drinkwater,” is really admirable. 
“First CHronicLer: Kinsmen who have known the Cotswold 
haze, 
You will remember 
April and June have thirty days, 
' So, too, November. 
Seconp CuronicLer: Men’s sowings and their reapings will 
deflow’r 
Each blossomed chine ; 
Yet will a stitch prompt to occasion's hour, 
Give maintenance to nine. 

Tue Two ToGeruer : Circumstance brims all our years, 

With agonies and doubts and fears, 

Generations that have flown 

Harvesting but bitter loss; 

Kinsmen, shall the moving stone, 

Garner yet its little moss ?” 
Nor is his criticism of Trivia (though we maintain that it is 
not nearly appreciative enough) altogether without that 
vestige of just censure that barbs and improves parody :— 

‘I peeped in the Library of the Strange House and saw the dark 
figure of a man bobbing about. There was, too, such a rush of 
nasty cheap perfume through the door that I thought at first of 
some of the bad portraits come to life. Or is it, I asked myself, 
someone engaged in private worship, the Baronet placating his 
private Mumbo-Jumbo or the Vicar turning in weariness to Sasa- 
bonsum ?_ And I thought of monstrous African gods, of terrifying 
shapes and evil rites hidden in dark forests, of all the wildness and 
wonder of the dark untamed Universe. But when I looked 
again, I saw that it was only one of our whimsical prosemen drench- 
ing his newly and meticulously written sheets with inexpensive 
Parma Violet and Jockey Club to hide the smell of the lamp.” 

It seems strange that a writer with enough nicety of dis- 
cernment to write the two parodies we have quoted should 
feel it worth while to lay before his readers fables so 
directly derivative from Stevenson. In support of the 
allegation that they are definitely reminiscent, may we lay 
before the reader the opening paragraph of one of them ? 

**The Member of Parliament for West Churchling had walked 
far, and, losing his way in the darkness, came to the World's End. 
There he spied the Hostel, where, round a bright fire, were seated 
the three Watchers, Arshel of the Twisted Nose, Zanoah of the 
Bright Hair, and the other whose name I can never remember . . .’” 
Mr. Priestley alleges in extenuation that he wrote them in 
Flanders away from any books—not quite far enough away. 


’ y 
FICTION. 
—p——_—_ 
MYSTERY AT GENEVA.t 
Tis trivial and witty story Miss Macaulay calls ** an impro- 
bable tale of singular happenings.’ The scene is laid at the 
Fourth (or possibly the Fifth) Session of the League of Nations 
Assembly ; and the delegates, one by one—all the more 
reputable and single-minded delegates, that is—are mysteri- 
ously spirited away. Singular happenings, perhaps; but 
even Fiction has stranger to show, and it is not as in “* a straight- 
forward mystery tale” that one will most delight in Miss 
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Macaulay’s last novel. Your present-day mystery-fiend 
needs stronger dope than this: even that curious physio- 
logical fact about the hero which Miss Macaulay keeps up 
her ultimate sleeve will be to him a mere bagatelle ; he will 
get no sensation. One must confess, indeed, that there is 
something slovenly in Miss Macaulay’s conception ; it is very 
odd, then, that her treatment of it shows so little sign of 
slovenliness: so much wit and pleasant writing. For, to 
juggle with the old epigram, easy reading makes d—d dull 
writing ; and Mystery at Geneva is the sort of book which 
makes delightfully easy reading, but which must heavily 
have taxed the patience and verve of its author. It is a short 
story, really, written at length, and written so amusingly 
that to say it was “ padded” would be as untrue as it is 
ungracious. It is rather thin, even delicately spun. Indeed, 
the present writer’s only quarrel with the author is with her 
few pages of conclusion, in which she has the indelicacy to 
make her characters quite suddenly and gratuitously come 
alive. Such a metamorphosis is not expected of the characters 
in a work of this kind ; it is very nearly indecent, makes the 
reader distinctly uncomfortable. There is one subject on 
which all writers of mystery stories have agreed to maintain 
silence—the appalling limbo, namely, which is the inevitable 
future of all the people in the plot who unravel the mystery 
wrong: who is this Indelicate Miss Macaulay to rend this 
comfortable and conventional veil ?— 

*“The heart and soul of Miss Montana went out passionately 

across land and sea to her wild journalist lover in Dublin, that 
poor and reckless failure, with whom nothing went right, who had 
scarcely a shilling to his name or an ounce of health in his body. 
He was worth more than all the Charles Wilbrahams of the 
world together; infinitely more brilliant, more valuable, more 
alive. . . .” 
What right has Miss Montana to a heart and soul? The 
answer, in a work of wit, is—none. Except, perhaps, as a 
subject for irony, certainly not serious representation. Was 
it not enough that Charles Wilbraham should win—Charles 
with his knack of attaining success without respect ? 

“It came to Miss Montana afresh, what she had really always 
known, that the Charleses of this world always are in right. 
You cannot put them in the wrong. They put you in the wrong, 
for ever and ever. They may be all wrong, within and without, 
but they cannot be in the wrong. The wrong is in them, not they 
in it. However false, selfish, complacent, arrogant, and abominable a 
life Charles might have led, one would know that at the Judgment 
day he would somehow be in the right. . . Right with 
God Charles would be, and contemptuously and without surprise 
he would watch his neighbours’ condemnation.” 

Wit is, after all, the only tolerable vehicle for the more 
fantastic sorts of pessimism. 

But the rest of the book contains no such improper realism. 
It will be read with comfort, profit, and delight. 





LOVE AND POLITICS.* 
Tr is noticeable that the female characters of a male novelist 
are nearly always desirable, yet it is not difficult to overlook 
such an obvious fact till a sudden contrast drives it home. 
That the novelist’s attitude to women should be governed by 
his sexual attitude is to be expected, and, when one comes to 
think it over, though there are many exquisitely charming 
portraits in our gallery of fiction, there are few of marriageable 
women which are not seen through the golden haze of subjec- 
tivity—which even Flaubert does not pierce. Admirable as 
these may be for purposes of fiction, for a real woman one must 
go to those woman-novelists who are artists and not mere 
public entertainers. Mrs. Hamilton is an unobtrusive writer 
whose work is the outcome of a sensitive observation content 
in the limits of everyday experience. Love, by-elections and 
political differences jostle one another on the breakfast-table, 
so what more easily acceptable than Jane Heriot’s affection 
for her father’s opponent, the Idealist-Socialist, Sandy Colqu- 
houn ? The book shows how the necessity is forced on her 
of choosing between her father and her lover, and the process, 
an emotional one for all Jane’s implied intellectualism, is 
most delicately followed through. The turning-point, or one 
of the sharpest turning-points on the way, is Mary Yelverton, 
her father’s sceretary and, incidentally, his mistress. Noman 
could have regarded Mrs. Yelverton objectively, except by 
turning her to a statue, but a woman is free to describe her 
physical seductiveness whilst noting the little marks of over- 
emphasis which betray a fundamental inferiority of character. 


* Follow My Leader. ~ By Mary Agucs Hamilton. London : Cape. ” [%. 6d.) ~ 
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She is well contrasted with Mrs. Heriot, a shadowy but elegant 
woman, “‘ who for years had made no demands of any sort : 
not even,” the author adds, with uncommon insight, * that 
most serious one, the demand that what she gave should be 
taken.” The men are traced in outline through the points 
at which they touch the story. Though they are not included 
whole, as much as is there one feels to be right. But it is as a 
study of femininity, with its true, not its fictitious romance, 
that Follow My Leader excels. 





OTHER NOVELS. 

CAPTAIN BLOOD. By Rafael Sabatini. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sabatini has an undoubted flair for historical 
romance. Lis new book, a buccanecring story of the time of 
James II. and William and Mary, is a pointed example of 
the effect which can be produced by an audacious crowding 
of the canvas, a background highly coloured to the point of 
gaudiness, and dialogue so swift as to border upon consistent 
violence. 


DUST OF THE DAWN. By Gladys St. John-Loe. (Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.)—These eleven stories show a very 
competent grasp of the technique of the art of short story 
writing. ‘They make an instantaneous appeal, and invariably 
hold the attention until the climax is reached. 

THE RETURN OF CLUB-FOOT. By Valentine Williams, 
(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—A very exciting sequel to 
The Man wiih the Club-Foot. Major Okewood, on a holiday in 
South America, is again confronted by Grundt, the German 
Secret Service agent, whom he believed to have been killed 
by his brother in the billiard-room of a frontier Schloss some 
four years ago. Okewood pits his brains and resource against 
him in a hunt for buried treasure in one of the South Sea 
Islands, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Lord Londonderry’s candid little article on ‘“ The Irish 
Problem ” is worth reading. He has no belief in the Free 
State, which is the outcome of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy of 
“cowardly opportunism,” but he declares that Ulster will 
co-operate with the South “ as soon as one single sign of loyalty 
to the Imperial idea is forthcoming from the Government.” 
Sir Herbert Mullaly, writing on ** The Vital Eastern Problem,” 
says that “the Straits must be free to all the world under 
international control ”’ and that Mr. Lloyd George was right in 
holding Chanak, but he advocates the restoration of friendly 
relations with the Turks, despite their cruelties, on the ground 
that they are not so bad or so dangerous as the Bolsheviks. 
There are several articles, by Lord Raglan, Mr. Harold Hodge 
and others, on the political situation. Sir Michael Sadler pays 
a graceful and well-informed tribute to the memory of the 
late Mr. Sanderson of Oundle as * a creative mind in English 
education.”” Among other readable articles we may note 
Mr. Clarke Nuttall’s learned disquisition on ‘* The History and 
Mystery of the Mince Pie,” from which it appears that the 
traditional day to begin eating mince pies is the feast of 
**O Sapientia,” December 16th, so called from the antiphon 
for the day. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s interesting article on “* Dail Eireann 
and the Irish Constitution” secks to show that the Free 
State leaders took great pains to keep the new Constitution 
within the four corners of the Treaty. He lays stress on the 
fact that the Referendum is included in the Constitution and 
is regarded by the Irish Socialists as a conservative check 
on their schemes. Mr. Bensusan discusses the Labour Party’s 
agricultural programme with knowledge and insight. He 
says very truly that no working farmer would care to be a 
tenant of the State, though the Socialists want to make the 
Government the sole landlord. Mr. J. C. Kershaw writes 
vigorously on * Sunlight, Pure Air and Smoke Abatement ”— 
a subject that cannot be too often brought up. ‘There are 
four articles on the Turkish and Arab questions. We are 
delighted to see a charming article on “ Ideals,” by Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, who writes all too seldom, though The 
Golden Age is ever delighting fresh readers. There is, too, a 
new paper, “ The Aphis-Eaters,” by the master naturalist, 
the late Henri Fabre. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Mr. Maxse’s editorial notes are uncommonly entertaining, 
for he has to rejoice over “* the emancipation of England from 
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the organized hypocrisy of the Coalition,” which he has 
denounced unsparingly for many.a month. He hails the 
success of the Fascisti as “* the deliverance of Italy from her 
liticians ’’—an event which is diseussed also in an instructive 
article. We may direct attention to Mr. George W. Gilmore’s 
statement of an American view of the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain. Mr. Gilmore seems to 
think that we want to evade payment of our American debt. 
It is much to be regretted that sucha belief should have gained 
currency in America, but it must be admitted ‘that the late 
Government by their hesitation in dealing with the matter 
and by the ambiguous and ill-conceived Balfour Note may 
well have excited suspicion. “‘ A Frequent Victim” writes 
feelingly ‘“‘On Public Dinners,” pleading—we fear to little 
purpose—for simpler menus, better cooking, and fewer 
speeches, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Mr. J. A. Spender writes temperately on “‘ The Elections and 
After.” He fears lest Liberalism should perish as in Germany, 
* ground between the upper and nether millstones of Junkerism 
and Socialism,’’ but, he admits, “‘ there is at least this con- 
solation in the Conservative majority, that it saves the 
Parliament from being at the mercy of any balancing faction ” 
—as Mr. Lloyd George doubtless hoped it would be. Mr. 
S. K. Ratcliffe deals informingly with ‘* The Defeat of President 
Harding,” and suggests that as Mr. Harding has suffered for 
his negative programme of 1920—expressed in the single 
word * normalcy ’’—so Mr. Bonar Law may suffer hereafter. 
But the parallel is not a very close one. Miss Edith Sellers 
gives an interesting account of “ France’s fight against her 
Falling Birth-rate.” It will be news to many readers to 
learn that a French mother, from the day when her baby is 
born, receives 330 francs a year for its maintenance to the age 
of sixteen, besides allowances during her confinement and a 
special grant of 15 francs a month for twelve months, provided 
that she nurses her child and takes it regularly to an infants’ 
clinic. Women employees of the State have two months’ 
holiday on full pay before and after child-birth, and the yearly 
allowanee in their case is raised to 480 francs for the third 
child or any that follows. 


THE LONDON MERCURY. 

Three short stories by Mr. C. E. Montague, Mr. J. D. Beres- 
ford and Mr. Maurice Hewlett, with a careful study of Mr. 
A. E. Housman’s poetry by Mr. J. B. Priestley, form the staple 
of a highly interesting number. As if to show his tolerance, 
the editor reprints a poem, “* Night-blowing Flowers,” by the 
much-derided Mrs. Hemans. It was worth recovering. 
The chief new poem of the month is “ A Prelude,” in “ free 
verse,”” by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

A most instructive article on ‘ Ulster in 1922,” by the 
author of Tales of the R.I.C., should be read by everyone who 
desires to understand the position in Ireland. It is clearly 
explained how the Northern Government, by organizing a 
volunteer police known as the Specials, cleared the Sinn Fein 
desperadoes out of Belfast and stopped the incursions of 
armed bands from the South. ‘The author makes the astonish- 
ing statement that the British Government “are paying, 
rationing, equipping and arming the Free State forces,” and he 
declares that, as soon as our ‘I'reasury ceases to pay it, the 
so-called National Army will dissolve, leaving the stage clear 
for the Bolshevik elements of the I.R.A. Ulster in that case 
will have little to fear from the South. Meanwhile, he assures 
us, Ulster “ is as safe and quiet as any part of England at the 
present time,” whereas in the South life and property are 
everywhere unsafe. 

ARCHITECTURE, 

In the next and so much more enlightened gencration it 
may well be debated whether the foundation of the Archi- 
tecture Club was the effect or the cause of that increased 
public interest in architecture of which we are just now 
becoming aware. Certainly the missionary activities of the 
Club have had their reflection in the weekly and even in the 
daily Press—the Daily Telegraph, for instance, came out 
with a special illustrated supplement on the occasion of the 
opening of the new Port of London building, a truly remark- 
able and significant innovation. The Morning Post on the 
same important occasion, faithful as ever to the old tradition, 
gave a “ bright’ account of the opening ceremony, yet 
forbore even to mention the name of the architect to whom 
we are indebted for one of the most remarkable London 
buildings of our time. Still, on the whole, good building is 
once again becoming a matter of public concern, the Press 
is discovering that there is ‘“‘ copy” in architecture, and we 
are now pleased to welcome a new journal devoted to the 
interests of the art. It is an extremely well-produced shilling 
monthly calied Archiiecture, and is a matrix in which the old 
journal of the Society of Architects appears to be embedded. 
In this first number, on the grander scale, we may read Mr. 
Robert Atkinson on the Olympic Stadium, Professor Adshead 
on Civic Design, and Mr. J. C. Squire on the aims of the 








Architecture Club. There are also an interesting “ Letter 
from America,” a criticism of the County Hall, a dissertation 
on the classical orders, and reviews of books and periodicals. 
Architecture is a journal of more than professional and tech- 
nical appeal, and if it were a little more liberally illustrated 
we can imagine its enjoying a considerable ‘ Bookstall 
Public ” should that be its founder’s desire. 

ART IN AUSTRALIA, 

_ The first number of the third series of this quarterly appears 
in the original form, a thick quarto. The printing and general 
get-up is excellent. It is a venture altogether to be praised, 
though it still unfortunately shows Australian art to be com- 
paratively undeveloped. The selection of reproductions from 
the annual exhibition of the Australian Painter-Etchers 
Society, however, contains some interesting and competent 
work. Curiously, it is rather a cultured delicacy that character- 
izes it than the strength of a new vitality, for which one might 
hope. The quarterly may be obtained in London from 
Constable and Co. at six shillings. 

ARENA. (Christiania: Erichsen.) 

We have received the first number of a promising new 
Norwegian review, devoted to literature and the drama, and 
edited by Mr. Bjerke. We may mention among the contents 
an article by Mr. Johan Bojer, the well-known novelist, on his 
Spanish fellow-craftsman, Sefior Blasco Ibanez, whose methods 
are as poles asunder from those of the Norwegian. We 
notice, too, a study of Gerhart Hauptmann and a short 
story by Mr. Reiss-Andersen. English people who can read 
Norwegian will find the new review worthy of attention. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

It is good to see that. Scribner's is once more published in 
England, after an interval during the War. The familiar 
American magazine was never more interesting than it is 
now, and its Christmas number is particularly attractive. 
Apart from the stories and pictures, we may mention Mr. 
Edward W. Bok’s “‘ What Else Did Father Do ? *—a shrewd 
homily to men whose only interest in life has been money- 
making, and Mr. Michael Pupin’s autobiography, ‘* From 
Immigrant to Inventor.” Mr. A. D. Noyes’s monthly article 
on the financial situation, probably the most authoritative 
pronouncement in the Ameriean Press, is concerned with the 
rapid recovery of trade in the United States and with the 
European debts. Mr. Noyes seems inclined to doubt whether 
the new tariff will greatly reduce imports, as its authors 
hoped. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ee 
THE COMPLETE OPERA BOOK. By Gustav Kobbé. 
(Putnams. 25s. net.) 


The late Mr. Kobbé’s collection of musical analyses and 
summaries of nearly two hundred operas is admittedly a con- 
siderable Work. Its rather arrogant claim to completeness, 
however, calls for some criticism. The section devoted to 
modern Russian operas contains Paderewski’s rather trivial 
Manru, but not Stravinsky’s Nightingale. The French 
section has no reference to Gabriel Dupont’s extremely beau- 
tiful Antar. And of all things there is an American section 
with ten operas, but not a word about the many important 
works of the new English school. Sir Charles Stanford, with 
two fine operas, should at least have been mentioned by Miss 
Wright, who supplied any material missing at the time of Mr. 
Kobbé’s death. Then Mr. Holst’s Savitri, Mr. Boughton’s 
The Immortal Hour, and Mr. Holbrooke’s tiresome but immense 
trilogy, The Cauldron of Anwyn, are all surprising omissions. 
In spite of this Mr. Kobbé’s book will be treasured by all 
opera goers. The many musical quotations, and much 
valuable historical and critical matter alone make it the best 
of its kind. 

STORIES FROM THE RUSSIAN OPERAS. 
Davidson. (Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Some excellent photographs of Chaliapin and other Russian 
singers add to the interest of Miss Davidson’s book. She has 
conscientiously summarized the librettos of the bettcr known 
Russian operas from Dargomijsky’s Stone Guest to Stravinsky’s 
Nightingale. We feel, however, that the reader would be 
better occupied if he read those works of Poushkin, Gogol and 
de Maupassant from which many of the librettos are adapted. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Edited by L. Edna Walter. Har- 

monized by Lucy Broadwood. Iilustrated by J. IL 
Hartley. (A. and C. Black and Sons. 10s. 6d.) 

Anyone who carelessly turns over this book regarding only 
the pictures and the preface will get a false idea of it. Neither 
are quite worthy of the poetry or the music. The selection of 
carols is excellent. Mest readers will find their favourites in 
it, though not perhaps in their favourite versions. ‘* The 
Miraculous Harvest ” is new to the present writer—and worthy 
of a place in any Christmas anthology. Miss Broadwood is 
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to be congratulated on her ~~~ “The Black Decree,” 

which was, she tells us, sung into her phonegraph by an old 

man, is one of many interesting examples, of which “ A 

Virgin Most Faire ’ is perhaps the most fascinating. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. Illustrated by Maxwell Armfield. 
(Dent. 18s.) 

Mr. Armfield’s twelve coloured plates are from designs 
made for a production of The Winter's Tale. They form a 
pleasant book, and there is an interesting essay on the ideas 
and methods adopted in the production. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ERIC BLACKBURN. 
By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie. 6s. net.) 

Mr. Collingwood well knows how to cram good healthy inci- 
dent into every page. There is enough fighting of Chinese 
pirates and armies of apes to sate the biggest glutton for 
adventure. Add to this two shipwrecks, one on an un- 
charted island, and a Spanish galleon filled with treasure 
stranded somewhere on the Malay Archipelago, and you have 
a few of the irresistible ingredients with which Mr. Colling- 
wood concocts his stories. 

THE WIRELESS OFFICER. By Perey F. Westerman. 
(Blackie. 6s.) 

The boy who goes in for wireless will delight in the exciting 
and romantic uses to which his hobby is put in this story. The 
boat on which the * Wireless Officer” sails is diverted from 
her course and wrecked, and the survivors have many adven- 
tures before they reach the mainland. Mr. Westerman tells 
his tale in a plain, straightforward way, and has given usa 
thorgughly good book. 

THE ARMFIELDS’ ANIMAL BOOK. By Constance 
Smedley Armfield. (Duckworth and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 

This book has eight very delightful illustrations in the 
Japanese manner and is attractively produced, but the 
jam of the stories invariably contains a pious or moralistic 
powder. 

A THOUSAND MILES FROM A POST OFFICE. 
Lofthouse. (S.P.C.K. 6s. net.) 

A plain, matter-of-fact narrative of a missionary’s life in 
Hludson Bay. It is a stern life: missionaries have to work 
“like men who mean to die hard,” and some of the difficulties 
may be judged from Mr. Lofthouse’s tale of an Indian woman 
who cut out her eyes to ease the pain of snow-blindness. Mr. 
Lofthouse fulfilled his task with a good deal of quiet heroism, 
and, for all its simplicity, the tale gives us a vivid and concrete 
picture of the conditions of life in North Canada. 


THE HUNTER CHILDREN, By Natalie Joan. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Burglars, gypsies, acroplanes, uncharitable aunts, and an 
unexpected fortune! The five Hunter girls, however, are 
such pleasant company that we ean forgive them for not 
introducing any variations into the conventional life of the 
story book heroine, 


TEN TALES. By M. Horace Smith. (Milford. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Those stories in this collection that too plainly point a 
moral are dull; the rest are a little sophisticated. Children 
will hardly appreciate the satire on the Push Family. 
THE TWINS, PAPA AND PARKER. By Agnes Grozier 
Herbertson. (Blackie. 5s. net.) 

Mike and Pamela, the twins, haye a genius for making 
other people tell them interesting experiences—a quality 
that should be encouraged in children—and this pleasant 
account of their seaside holiday is enlivened with quite delight- 
ful little stories told to them by the paper-man and other 
experts. 

MARRIET GOES A-ROAMING. By Bessie Marchant, 
(Blackie and Son. 5s. net.) 

The scene of this very entertaining novel is laid in Canada, 
in a wild part of Alberia. The heroine makes her living, 
first as a cook at a hotel in a mining district, and then as 
“‘paid-aunt” in a family. Her experiences are amusing 
and her love affair successful. 

THE HIDDEN HOUSE. By Dorothy Russell. 
and Son. 4s. net.) 

The two children round whom this story moves are quite 
real. The incidents are unlikely but not impossible, and the 
book has the charm of a * true ” story and a fairy tale, because 
not even a grown-up person could disbelieve in ** Peter and Kit.” 
THE GOLDEN MAGNET. By Marville Penn. (Blackie 

and Son. 4s. net.) 

A story of treasure trove in South America. Everything 
that boys would find exciting happens, from earthquakes to 
fights. Hairbreadth escapes abound on nearly every page, 
and both boys return to England with fortunes. 

THE STORIES OF TIIK MONTHS AND DAYS. By 
Reginald C, Couzens. (Blackie and Son. 6s. net.) 


By J. 


(Milford. 


(Blackie 


This book consists of twenty-two short chapters containing 
scraps of Classical and Norse Mythology, dealing with our 
names for the months and days, illustrated by photographs 
of ancient statues and modern classical pictures. It is 
instructive and fairly interesting. 





EVERY DAY (with which is incorporated “ Sunday ”’) 
(Wells Gardner. 5s. net.) ' 
Contains a i serial story about two boys in a Choir 
School. The interest is maintained through each chapter 
and little boys of Anglican and musical upbringing cannot 
fail to delight in it. The short stories, pictures and puzzles 
are also good of their kind. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF WONDERS. (Ward, Lock 
and Co. 6s. net.) 

A child of any age above seven would find much here to 
interest him or her. The “ wonders” dealt with are many 
and varied. They range from Bird Migrations and the 
Californian Big Trees to the wonders of the Pyramids, of 
Gothic Architecture, the Telephone and Wireless. A _ vast 
amount of general information is skilfully blended with 
entertainment in some 250 pages. The illustrations really 
illustrate. 


PICTURE TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN. By Valery 
Carrick. ‘Translated by Nevill Forbes. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 6s. net.) 

It would be difficult to overpraise this book. The stories, 
coming as they do from another country, and one might almost 
say another civilization, have a strange and delightful flavour. 
They are all about animals, treated of as human beings. The 
pictures are charming, the book is large and the price only 
six shillings. 


BINKIE OF ITIL.B. By Evelyn Smith. (Blackie and Son, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

One of Binkie’s boy cousins once described her as “ such 
a matey little fellow.” It is a true deseription—she is so 
likeable that she enlivens the usual dull collection of school 
incidents, 


THE OUTDOOR YEAR. 
and Son. 5s. net.) 

A practical and interesting little book of Nature Study 
containing some very pretty illustrations, chiefly of flowers. 
Something can be found in it to make a country walk delightful 
during every month of the year, and it would be invaluable 
to those whose duty or pleasure it is to “* ramble ” with big 
children. Practical directions as to how to construct an 
aquarium, prepare ferneries, preserve coloured leaves, &c. 
should prove a godsend when occupation fails during holidays. 


THE SUNNY SEA. (ls. 6d. net.) HAPPY EVENINGS. 
(Is. 6d. net.) THROUGH FIELD AND WOOD. 
(2s. net.) MY ANNUAL STORY BOOK. (4s. net.) 
These four picture books for very small children, published 
by Messrs. Blackie, are well worth buying by those who want 
to give much pleasure for a small price. The biggest and 
dearest, My Annual Story Book, contains readable stories of a 
kind to make the pictures “ last out.” Through Field and 
Wood is entirely made up of pictures, large ones and very 
brightly coloured. In Happy Evenings we get a little bit of 
letterpress explaining each picture and well calculated to 
suggest a little more explanation on the part of the picture- 
shower. There are books which * keep children quiet” and 
beoks which make them talk. The Sunny Sea belongs to the 
latter kind. It will start a great deal of chatter about ** what 
we did last August ” and pass half an hour very happily. 


ZOO FRIENDS PAINTING BOOK, (9d. net.) ZOO 
FRIENDS. (6d. net.) 
These two animal picture books of Messrs. Blackie are 
very much alike, but the dearer one is interleaved with 
uncoloured pictures to be copied from the coloured ones. 


PAINTING BOOK OF FLOWERS. PAINTING BOOK OF 
ENGINES. PETS’ PAINTING BOOK. ANIMAL 
PAINTING BOOK. (Messrs. Dean. 6d. each.) 

Of these four Nursery painting books the Flower Book is, 
we think, the prettiest, but it is hard to choose. They arc 
all very attractive. The ** Engines ” would perhaps picase a 
little boy the best. 


AN AIRBALL ADVENTURE. By 

(Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 
Comicality for children of the usual type. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SQUIRREL FLUFFY TAIL. 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE BUNNY - BOYS. 
HOOTIE - THE - OWL. THE ADVENTURES OF 
WEE MOUSE. Stories by Dolores McKenna. Pictures 
by Ruth H. Bennet. (W.N. Chambers. Is. 6d. net.) 

Miniature story books containing pictures of animals 
dressed as children seem always to find a welcome. ‘These 
four are good of their kind, but contain nothing very original. 


LEADING STRINGS. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Is otherwise called The Babies’ Annual. Most of the 
pictures are in black-and-white, some are slightly coloured. 
A child just old enough to paint the black-and-white 
pictures in imitation of. the coloured ones would certainly 
like to get it for a Christmas present. 
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DEAN’S BIG STORY BOOK. (8s. net.) LITTLE 
BROWNIES. (Is. net.) BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
BOOK. (Dean. 2s. net.) 


These rather bigger books also contain both coloured and 
uncoloured pictures. The uncoloured pictures are not 
specifically intended to be painted, but they would paint 
very well, 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
stable. 21s. net.) 

Borneo is the second largest island in the world. It 
contains 290,000 square miles. A quarter of this is under 
British Protection ; thus Mr. Rutter’s book contains two and 
a-half words to every square mile of British territory. They 
are not wasted words, however; the book is packed with 
interesting information and enlivened with native tales—of a 
giant, for example, so tall that he continually bashed his head 
against the sky ; of the Kinabalu dragon who guarded a huge 
-arbuncle, but was overcome by three Chinese princes; and of 
a race of men with short, stiff. tails, who cannot sit down 
without holes in the floor for their awkward appendages. We 
learn a good deal, too, of the upas tree, the genuine, unfabled 
upas tree ; and it seems little pleasanter in fact than in fiction. 
This would make an excellent book to read after a surfeit of 
South Sea novels; and obviously the information is as 
valuable to an expert as it is interesting to the general reader. 


AUCTION BRIDGE FOR BEGINNERS. By Basil Dalton. 
(Grant Richards. 9d. net.) 

The expressed purpose of this 
readers who know nothing at all 
stage where they can play Auction without making 
fools of themselves; but such people would be well 
advised to play a few games of Beggar-my-Neighbour, 
Patience, or Nap before they begin to read this booklet. It 
is, however, an extremely careful and serviceable book, and 
only the author's modesty has made him so understate his 
aim. It would be of most use, probably, to players who have 
learnt their Bridge in after-dinner family rubbers ; who are 
thoroughly practised in Bridge playing but have never studied 
the theory of the game or worked out fur themselves the 
reasons for conventional leads, the times when it is best not 
to cover an honour, or the advantages of a knowledge of 
“the Eleven Rule.” If such a reader studies the book in 
private, his play should become a miracle to the rest of the 
family ; or, if he lends it to the others, he can be sure of 
vastly improved and much more interesting games. 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN. By William King. 
Brothers. £3 13s. 6d. net.) 

The possession of this beautiful and important volume, with 
its scholarly monograph and 171 illustrations (of which seven 
are coloured), its reprint of the sale catalogue of 1755 and 
selected bibliography, is essential to the china collector or 
dealer. Mr. King’s * first attempt yet published at a mono- 
graph dealing with the porcelain of Chelsea ” will, however, 
have little interest for anybody but the connoisseur. It is 
judicious, painstaking and inhuman. Mr. King can find 
catalogues “ interesting reading,” and it is therefore no sur- 
prise that he should be so expert at his task. It would have 
been diflicult, perhaps impossible, for him to have made his 
work “interesting reading *’ for anybody less technically 
enthusiastic than he is on his subject. But there is no man 
of taste who can fail to be enraptured by the beauty and variety 
of the illustrations and to wish that he were in the happy 
position of finding Mr. King’s monograph useful. Unless he 
has such use for it, it is better left unread. Between the 
illustrations and the monograph, therefore, the book should 
attract both the collector and he who appreciates beautiful 
things. 

LOLA ; or, The Thought and Speech of Animals. By Henny 
Kindermann. Translated by Agnes Blake. (Methuen. 6s.) 

There is no doubt that the study of the human mind must 
be supplemented by inquiries into the psychology of animals, 
if only to enable us to view our mental activities historically 
and to trace to their obscure beginnings what are, at present, 
isolated and unexplained mental phenomena. 
we want to understand thinking and feeling man in his relation- 
ship to man, but we want to know how he became what he is, 
and how far he shares his endowment with those creatures of 
life less equipped than himself with means of self-expression. 
The author of Lola claims that she has taken steps towards a 
reformed comprehension of animals’ consciousness by dis- 
covering and measuring reason in dogs and horses. We are 
not wiiling to doubt—in fact, we believe that some such 
discovery is ultimately inevitable—but the author’s method 
of working, and her manner of telling of it, make us agree with 
the psychologist who appends to her book an impartial 
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inquiry founded upon her evidence. It cannot yet be ascer- 
tained how far unconscious suggestion from the author has 
influenced the animals under her training. Until the possi- 
bilities of this influence are determined we feel that the 
author's claim for independent higher reason in animals is not 
fully convincing. 


PRACTICAL COLLECTING (ANTIQUES). 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

_This is one of the volumes of the so strangely and 
distressingly named *“ New Culture Library,” and opens with 
the highly controversial statement that :—‘*'The spirit of 
collecting is inherent in civilized man. The further we get 
from primitive conditions the stronger this spirit becomes.”’ 
Not without protest will we thus yield a higher place in the 
scale of creation to the magpie and the caddis worm. Mere 
personal acquisitiveness surely is essentially one of the most 
typical barbaric characteristics of the human race. A really 
civilized people in full cultural health should make all things 
beautiful for its own satisfaction, and should not depend so 
pathetically on what remains from past ages for the satisfaction 
of its aesthetic sense. With our present commercial produc- 
tion at so low an artistic level it is certainly difficult to 
furnish very pleasantly without some recourse to “* antiques,” 
but if we made greater efforts to do so the demand for 
beautiful modern things would soon be reflected in the supply. 
The book before us might have been more useful had it 
been provided with illustrations and an index. 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. G. Courtney 
Beale. (Health Promotion, Ludgate Hill. 6s. net.) 

This book discusses most of the problems which face a 
newly married man or woman in a particularly sensible and 
helpful way. While there is nothing in the book which would 
be likely to offend a conservatively-minded reader, it has yet 
in nearly every particular a sensible and modern outlook. 
Birth Control, the problems of the expectant mother and the 
sex education of the child are all fully dealt with in general 
terms, while for more particular information on some points 
the reader is referred to another book by the same author, 
which especially gives advice on Birth Control. The Realities 
of Marriage is the best book of this sort which has come to our 
notice. 


Anonymous. 
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Dominion to Settle In. 


The 





Europeans have been established for nearly three 
centuries in the Union of South Africa. Settlement there 
is no longer an experiment. ‘Ihe country has been proved. 
It has become the centre of Western civilization in Africa— 
a progressive country of sound institutions and of con- 
siderabie culture. 


‘The larger towns are spacious, bright and well-appointed. 


Conumunications are thoroughly up-to-date. [Educational 
facilities for the young, including several Universities, are 


excellent. Sport is plentiful, and in the numerous resorts 
—mountain, river and marine—there is variety of 
recreation. 


natural charm. ‘There 
an 


It is moreover a country of great 
is in it much of grandeur and beauty, enhanced by 
exceptional climate that is sunny but temperate, being 
neither so inclement in winter as that of ype, nor 
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oppressive in summer. 


In such matters as cost of living and taxation the Union 


of South Africa compares favourably with other countries. 
It merits the notice of those who have an assured income 
from investments or pensions, or who have the capital 


(not less than £2,000) with which to start farming. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Office of the 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. Specify 
requirements and write for free illustrated book No. G. R., 
250 pages. 
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THINGS SEEN ON THE ITALIAN LAKES. By Mrs. 
Lonsdale Ragg. (Seeley and Co. 3s, 6d. net.) 

This little book is a pleasar%t descriptive guide to the Italian 
Lake country, combined with geographical and _ historical 
information and illustrated by page g Be ge photo- 
graphs. Though, as in the majority of ks of the kind, 
there is little real distinction of style, Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg 
has a keenly observant eye and a zest for what she describes, 
which make it possible, by means of her book, to take a 
vicarious tour about the lakes with very real enjoyment. 


THE CULTURE OF POT PLANTS. By Hugh C. Davidson. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Son. 5s. net.) 

Every day a thousand pot plants are killed by kindness. 
Too much fertilizer, water, and light may take a foot from the 
stature and girth of a begonia. In this well-ordered and well- 
indexed manual Mr. Davidson shows with what degree of 
indulgence or rigour each of the more common pot plants 
should be treated. 


THE LOOM OF THE LAW. 
son. 16s.) 

The author very modestly in his foreword tells the truth 
about his book. “It is a series of sketches drawn in odd 
moments of a busy life in trains, in ’buses and in bed. It 
has little coherence, no purpose, and no pretence.” He is a 
little too modest, however, for from this incoherent mixture 
of anecdote, aphorism, quotations from codes and texts, &c., 
a self-created purpose is evolved, namely, to wring the heart 
of the reader, and to make him cry out upon a civilization 
that in the functioning of its mighty system casts out such a 
loathsome detritus of failures, mistakes, and misfits as is 


By J. A. R. Cairns. (Hutchin- 


to be found ing through the London police-courts. We 
recommend the book. 
RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN RUSSIA. 


By K. Leites. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This instructive book has been written by a Russian econo- 
mist formerly attached to the Ministry of Finance, and is 
published for the Carnegie Endowment under the editorship 
of Professor Westergaard, of Copenhagen. The author has 
drawn upon the official —_ in the Bolshevik Press for his 
estimate of the results of Bolshevik economics and for his 
account of the state of Russia ir 1920. In a rveliminary 
chapter he describes the effects of the War on Russian industry 
up to the revolution of 1917. He admits that the Tsar’s 
Government, by their folly in calling up millions of men whom 
they could not arm, clothe or feed, disorganized trade, and 
that the railways were breaking down under the strain. But 
he declares that the factories were, on the whole, working 
well up to 1917, through the efforts of the Zemstvos and the 
co-operative societies, and that the Russian business com- 
munity was full of hope even under the Kerensky Government. 
The Bolsheviks changed all that. By nationalizing all trade 
and industry they brought universal ruin on Russia. The 
peasants ceased to grow more corn than they needed for them- 
selves, the transport services broke down, the workmen de- 
serted the towns and returned to their villages so that many 
factories had to stop for want of labour as well as for lack of 
raw material and fuel. The author's dispassionate narrative 
of the collapse may be commended to the Labour leaders 
who inscribed nationalization on their electoral programme. 
Mr. Leites observes with truth that Russia would have 
suffered still more had she not been mainly a country of 
peasant cultivators. “A country with a more highly 
developed industrial system and more dependent on the 
importation of raw materials could not have survived for so 
long a time the various experiments which the Communists 
have tried in Russia.” 

A NEW PROVINCE FOR LAW AND ORDER. 
Bournes Higgins. (Constable. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Justice Higgins has long been one of the best-known 
judges in Australia. As first President of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration he had the very im- 
portant duty of dealing with the chief industrial disputes 
which have arisen in Australia since 1907. In 1920 he resigned 
tis position, in consequence of the passage of legislation 
which he thought must undermine the influence and usefulness 
of his court. The new plan is to appoint a special tribunal 
for the consideration of an industrial dispute, instead of 
leaving it to a permanent court of a judicial character. In 
this interesting little book Mr. Justice Higgins reprints three 
articles from the Harvard Law Review in which he describes 
the more important cases with which he had to deal. They 
form a valuable record of a striking experiment in compulsory 
arbitration as a remedy for industrial unrest. 

THE SCOTTISH MACS. By James B. Johnston. (Paisley * 
Gardner. 5s. net.) 

This is an alphabetical list of the chief surnames in Mac, 
with a note of their meaning and origin. ‘ MacNeill,’ for 
instance, is ** the son of the little dark man,”’ and ** MacNab ”’ 
is “the son of the Abbot.” ‘* MacAdam” has beaten Mr. 
Johnston to explain ; we always took it as a proof of the great 
antiquity of the Ltighlanders. 


By Henry 





FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 








THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Str,—It would be easy, but I doubt if it would be wise, 
to make much of the duller tone which has characterized 
the Stock Exchange during the past week. Despite the 
release of £50,000,000 in War Loan dividends British 
Government stocks, after temporary firmness, have 
weakened, and there has been a setback in most depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange. To some extent, no 
doubt, a clearer recognition of some of those complex 
problems to which I have so often referred, such as 
European. politics and Reparations and International 
Debts, has been responsible for the dullness, especially 
as at home there have been some fresh murmurings of 
discontent among the miners. I am far from belittling 
any of these factors, but all the same it is well perhaps to 
remember that the season of the year accounts for much. 
As during the past twelve months the appreciation 
in Stock Exchange values has literally run into some 
hundreds of millions sterling, it is scarcely surprising 
that, as the end of the year approaches, realizations 
should predominate in many directions, especially as in 
some cases it is only by actually selling securities that 
the appreciation can come into the balance-sheets in 
the shape of realized profits. 
* * * * 

At the same time, the possible effect of external political 
and economic influences should not be left out of con- 
sideration. Indeed, some of the movements which are 
now taking place in various departments of the Stock 
Exchange can be directly traced to an attempt to antici- 
pate, so far as may be possible, the effect of these influ- 
ences. As regards gilt-edged securities—that is to say, 
British Funds and kindred stocks—the probabilities 
at the moment may be summarized somewhat as 
follows:—The political and economic deadlock in 
Europe cannot continue indefinitely. If developments 
should be of an _ unsatisfactory character, in other 
words, of a character intensifying political and financial 
chaos, the sentimental effect upon such securities might 
be unfavourable even though money rates remain cheap 
in consequence of stagnant trade. If, on the other 
hand, developments were favourable in the sense of 
political confidence being gradually restored, and of 
economic chaos giving place to a gradual restoration of 
credit and the resumption of free international trading 
in Europe, the revival in trade might easily occasion not 
necessarily a return to dear money, but a sufficient 
advance in the value of money to weaken gilt-edged 
securities. Moreover if, as is asserted in many quarters, 
much of the money now resting in gilt-edged securities 
is there because either of lack of confidence or of lack 
of ability to employ it in trade, then the stocks will be 
to that extent peculiarly sensitive to such influences as 
those I have mentioned. 

* * ** * 

On the other hand, it is felt that as regards many 
other departments of the Stock Exchange, such as 
Railway stocks, Home and Forcign Industrial securities, 
and the like, the position is somewhat different. In 
the event of the present European deadlock resulting in 
unfavourable developments a decline in values, or at all 
events the cessation of any advances, would be probable. 
If, however, the developments were in the direction of 
greater political confidence and a revival in trade, then 
it is felt that although gilt-edged securities might suffer 
for the reasons I have mentioned, Railways, Industrials 
and even Speculative descriptions might experience a 
further moderate advance. No doubt the industrial 
market, like the gilt-edged market, is now a little sensitive 
to adverse influences owing to purchases which have 
been made in anticipation of a rise, but, rightly or wrongly, 
there is a feeling that while there are many influences 
which might cause a rise in the Industrial groups 
of securities. it is more difficult to perceive factors 
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which would produce a similar effect upon the gilt- 
edged group. When, however, there has been a 
sufficient further cutting down of expenditure to justify 
a substantial reduction in the Income-tax, there is 
little doubt that high-class investment stocks should 
benefit, and in the meantime I question whether 
there would be any great yielding in prices.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, December 6th. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


One of the minor reasons offered for the duller tone 
of markets during the past week has been the complete 
defeat in Switzerland of the proposal for a Capital Levy. 
When apprehensions of the Levy were acute, Switzerland 
was buying investment stocks here. With the definite 
defeat of the Capital Levy such buying orders ceased, 
and in some instances where profits had accrued realiza- 
tions followed. It is possible, too, that the great rise 
in the New York exchange on London may have prompted 
such profit-taking on the part of Americans, who are 
known to have bought English securities (especially 
those where foreign holders are free of Income-tax 
demand) pretty freely. 

* * Py k 

A further point not to be forgotten in considering the 
outlook for gilt-edged securities is the amount of money 
which seems likely to be raised in the comparatively 
near future in connexion with schemes for relieving 
unemployment. As anticipated, the powers of the Trade 
Facilities Act are to be increased, and the limit up to 
which the Government is authorized to guarantee loans 
has been raised from £25,000,000 to £50,000,000. In 
carrying out these schemes some large issues are 
expected, and as these will carry a Government guarantee 
they will, of course, rank as gilt-edged descriptions, 
and to that extent will compete with existing securities 
of that class. 

. # * x 

It is impossible within the compass of a few lines to 
do justice to the exhaustive address recently delivered 
before the Manchester Association of Importers and 
Exporters by Mr. J. F. Darling, of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank. Taking as his subject Currency 
Co-operation in the British Empire, Mr. Darling further 
elaborated proposals already made on previous occasions 
for what may be termed the stabilization of exchange 
and the stimulation of trade within the Empire through 
a system of Empire Currency Bills, or, it might be said, 
Empire Treasury Bills. Mr. Darling proposes that some 
portion of the debt of each country in the Empire should 
be converted into the form of an Imperial Treasury 
Bill which might serve as a kind of Empire currency. 
If only by reason of the laudable and imperial spirit 
which animates Mr. Darling’s proposals they will, I 
am sure, receive careful consideration, and as a writer 
in the Times has suggested, they might form the subject 
of inquiry at some Imperial Economic Conference. I 
am bound to say, however, that banking circles are at 
present inclined to emphasize the difficulties rather than 
the advantages of Mr. Darling’s scheme. It is all very 
well to conceive the idea of utilizing a portion of the 
Empire’s liability as an Empire currency with the object 
of steadying exchange in the Empire, but _insuffi- 
cient allowance is made for the deeply seated instincts of 
each part of the Dominions to control its own currency 
arrangements. Morcover, those who are anxious for 
stable exchanges are inclined to overlook the fact that 
exchange fluctuations are but the reflection of economic 
conditions, and often serve as a useful indication of 
matters which need to be dealt with at the source rather 
than by any number of currency schemes, however 
ingenious, 

m * * * 

Tn the course of the Bevan trial a good deal was heard 
of ** window-dressing.”” Needless to say that the kind 
of window-dressing resorted to by the City Equitable 
Fire Insurance Company is unknown to any reputable 
concern. Briefly, it seems to have consisted in a juggling 


with the accounts so that short-term Treasury Bills were | 


(Continued on page 885.) 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 


Fire, Lire, Sea, ACCIDENT, 
Moror Car, PLatTe GLass, 
I-MPpLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
Tuirp Party, ANNUITIES, 
FipeELity GUARANTEES, 
Live Stock, BuGiary, 
Lirt, Borter, MAcHINERY, 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. 





HOUSEHOLDER’S COMPREHENSIVE POLICY. 


For particulars apply to 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Branch: 44 PALL MALL, S.W. I. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


Chairman: 


J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 
Deputy-Chairman: 


Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 








HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 





(30th June, 1922.) 


Capital Subscribed £ 71,864,780 
14,372,956 
10,000,000 

341,934,039 

123,744,924 


THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Capital paid up 


Reserve Fund 


Deposits, &c. 
Advances, &c. 

















THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED, 
AUXILIARY: 

LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 





A Position of Exceptional Strength. 





INCREASE IN PROFITS AND DIVIDEND. 





Large Holdings in British Government Securities. 





SPEECH BY THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 


The Axscat Generar Court or Proprietors of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday last. 

His Grace the Duxe or Buccieven, K.T. (the Governor), presided. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the Governor said :—I 
presume it will be your pleasure that the annual report and 
balance-sheet with the auditors’ report, which has now been in 
yours hands for some days, shall be taken as read. In submitting 
this report of the results of the Bank’s operations during a year of 
peculiar difficulty as regards the trade of the country, your 
directors have special satisfaction in recording continued progress 
in the position of the Bank. 


Deposits £40,265,000. 


It is true that the deposits for the first time for a considerable 
pericd of years show a moderate diminution upon the previous 
year’s figures. But in this respect we are by no meane singular, 
and the percentage of reduction shown in our case is below the 
experience of some of the larger institutions as appearing in the 
We are fortunate in possessing valuable con- 
through which, from time to 
and for a 


published returns. 
nexions both at home and abroad, 
time, we obtain large sums in the form of deposit money, 
considerable period during the year under our 
exceeded by over a couple of millions the sum appearing in the 
halance-sheet. ‘The closest observers of banking statistics have 
been surprised that the continuous increase in banking ceposits 
should have lasted so long, and the question has heen asked for 
the last year or two—when the process of deflation, of which 
numerous signs were not wanting, should inevitably begin to tell 
upon the deposits of the hanks? In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that the deposits of this Bank at October, 1913, were 
£16,654,000, as compared with £40,265,000 in the report now sub- 
mitted. ‘The remarkable increase, however, whilst no doubt in 
considerable measure due to influences arising out of the war, must 
also be ascribed to a substantial extent to a bona fide augmentation 
of the business of the Bank. 


review figures 


Liqvip Resources. 

Turning now to our assets—and dealing first with the most liquid 
items—the cash on hand and with the Bank of England and our 
other London bankers, and the money in London at call and short 
notice are, together, slightly more than at the previous balance, 
and as was to be expected, owing to the changed money conditions 
now prevailing, our holding of British Treasury Bills at £1,030,000 
shows a substantial reduction, although still representing what we 
regard as an ample resource of this character. As a set-off to this 
decrease mention may be made of the increase of over £3,000,000 in 
our holdings of British Governmennt securities—a large proportion 
of which are in the shape of short-dated Bonds, forming, as has 
more than once been observed from this Chair, an ideal banking 
invest ment. 

Avvances. 

The commercial bills and bank bills in our portfolio are just 
about the same figures as last year, and these, owing to the state 
of trade, are still somewhat difficult to obtain in any volume. It is 
gratifying to note a moderate increase in the bank’s advances on 
cash credit and current accounts, which, notwithstanding pre- 
vailing conditions, stood at the date of the balance at £12,612,000. 
This item, after all, constitutes the staple of our banking business, 
and along with our discounts (apart from Treasury biils) repre- 
sents in the main the extent to which we have been able to assist 
in carrying on the trading operations of the country. 

State or Trape. 


Although there are not absent indications of an improvement in 
trade, these ave still somewhat restricted in their area and scope, 





and it is impossible to look for a general revival on the scale 
which we would all desire until a distinct movement is ceen 
towards the resumption of activity in our shipbuilding yards and 
our other constructional works, with its consequent effect upon the 
great steel and iron industries. Even on the Clyde, however, where 
the unemployment is so serious, it is understood that a limited 
number of contracts have been placed, or are under negotiation, 
and these may at least help to keep down permanent oncost 
charges. But it is difficult to forecast real activity until there is a 
definite demand for tramp tonnage, which is, after all, the stand-by 
of the industry, and in the meantime this is scarcely warranted by 
existing conditions in the freight market. It may he hoped that 
the improvement which is now looked for may materialize in the 
course of next year, and meanwhile it is satisfactory to find that a 
limited number of blast furnaces have been relit during recent 
months. 
DISORGANIZATION OF EXCHANGES. 


The perplexities of the reparations problem, and the disorganiza- 
tion of the exchanges still continue to dominate the European 
situation, and the highest statesmanship is called for in the efforts 
which are being put forth towards rectifying the economic rela- 
tions of Continental countries with a view to re-establishing the 
foreign trade of this country, upon which so much depends. In the 
meantime this bank with its liquid resources and large invested 
and readily realizable funds is in a favourable position for dealing 
with proposals for accommodation on sound and safe lines, as 
trading enterprise broadens out, and I think it may fairly be 
claimed on behalf of the management of the bank that the utmost 
consideration has been shown to our numerous borrowing cus- 
tomers during the difficult period through which they have bee n 
passing. When it is reflected that the rate charged in Scotland 
at present for advances on cash credit accounts—in other words 
on secured advances—is only 4} per cent. it will be realized that 
every encouragement is being offered for legitimate trading opera- 
tions. 

APPRECIATION IN INVESTMENTS. 

As regards our investments, we have on this occasion to report 
a highly satisfactory position, because as is well known there has 
been a marked appreciation during the past year in the values of 
gilt-edged securities, and as these have been written down in 
former years to the low prices then current we are in the happy 
position of having a handsome surplus in the market value of these 
stocks. 

Prorirs. 

Passing now to the profit and loss account, our net profits as 
appearing in the report show an increase of fully £24,000 over the 
previous year. It is proper to emphasize, however, that hefore 
arriving at the gross profits as appearing in the profit and loss 
account full provision has, as usual, been made for all bad and 
doubtful debts, and, in addition, in view of the difficulties of the 
times, the directers have taken the opportunity arising from 
another profitable year to strengthen very substantially the pro 
vision against contingencies, 

AppropriaTION. Divipenp oF 13 rer Crest 

As regards the appropriation of our net profits, the usual pro- 
visions have been made for bank buildings and heritable property, 
it being explained that it has been found necessary during the 
year to make several purchases for the accommodation of our 
branches. The customary allocation has been made to the pension 
reserve fund, and your directors have also had pleasure in recom- 
mending an addition equal to 1 per cent. per annum to the divi- 
dend, whilst continuing the bonus of 2 per cent.—the total distri- 
bution for the year being 13 per cent., as against 12 per cent. last 
year, and 11 per cent. the year before. 
New 


AppiTion To Rest. Brancuks. 


Further, it will, I am sure, be a great satisfaction to all cone 
cerned that we are able to add to the rest as large a sum as £161,958, 
bringing it up to £1,403,735. This sum, with our fully paid up 
capital of £2,000,000, places the bank in a position of exceptional 
strength, 

During the year eight new branches have been opened, and whilst 
your directors have no desire to add unnecessarily to the co: upeti- 
tion which already exists, they feel that it is essential in the inter- 
ests of their customers generally that the bank should be repre- 
sented at all important points throughout Scotland. 

The foreign business of the bank is continuing to receive 
special attention, and operations in this de spartment have again 
yielded very satisfactory results, whilst our connexions abroad are 
always increasing. In conclusion, the directors desire to record 


their indebtedness to their loyal and willing staff all over the 
organization, 
With these remarks I beg to propose that the report now sub- 


mitted, containing a statement of the accounts and balance-sheet 
of the bank, be approved, and that out of the profits of the year 
a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum for the half- 
year and a bonus of 2 per cent., both under deduction of income- 
tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. CarLow, chairman of directors, 
and carried unanimously. 

The governor, deputy governor, extraordinary directors 
retiring ordinary director were re-elected, and auditors 
appointed for the ensuing year. 

On the motion of Str Witiram Rorerrson, Lord Lientei 
County of Fife, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to t! 


, and the 


were 


ant of the 


“or 
e chairman, 
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apparently borrowed for a time for the sole purpose of 
producing a misleading balance-sheet. This expression 
of * window-dressing,” however, has come to be so 
freely used in the case of balance-sheets that a word of 
comment is perhaps called for. mage | yearly or half- 
yearly balance-sheet does no more, of course, than set 
forth the precise position of affairs on a particular date. 
In the case of a financial institution where liquidity is 
an essential, the mere fact of an annual or semi-annual 
balance-shect has its use, however, because it compels 
the institution not merely to present a liquid balance- 
sheet but to be actually liquid on the date of the state- 
ment. Nevertheless, there is perhaps some danger of 
this window-dressing practice, even in the case of honest 
and well-conducted concerns, being somewhat overdone. 
If, for example, the accounts of the X. Y. Z. company were 
examined a few days after the publication of the balance- 
sheet a very different position as regards liquidity might 
be shown. Not that any kind of mismanagement would 
be demonstrated, but sums temporarily held in idleness 
for balance-sheet purposes would be employed in some 
sound manner calculated to produce profits. Legitimate 
risks must be undertaken or money would be unproduc- 
tive. If liquidity were pursued to its utmost limits, 
it would be a case of the pound reposing for ever in the 
napkin. Therefore, it seems to me the folly of window- 
dressing, when carried to extremes, consists in the 
attempt to make us all believe something which is con- 
trary to facts and to common sense. In the case of our 
great banking institutions, however, it may be of interest 
to note that in addition to annual and half-yearly balance- 
sheets the banks give figures showing the average of their 
liquidity for every week in the year. A. W. K. 








THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


a 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Comrepy.—Secrels .. sid ae oe e» 8.30—2.30 
{The mid-Victorian clothes are fascinating.] 
GioBre.—The Laughing Lady ee +s 8.30—2.30 
[An agreeable comedy.) 
LirrLe.—The Nine O'Clock Revue oe ee 9.0-—2.45 
[Always light-hearted, often clever.] 
REGENT.—The Immortal Hour .. ee os 8.30—2.30 
[Mr. Rutland Boughton s interesting music drama performed 
by the Birmingham Repertory Theatre Company.]} 
Suarressury.—The Cat and the Canary -» 8.830—2.30 


[Yet one more American thriller—a very good one.]} 


SOME FILMS WORTH SEEING. 


Pavacre.—The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 2.45 and 8.30 
[The story is bad, so everyone should be grateful to see 
it filmed. Zcst, pathos and passionate movement.) 
PAvILion, MARLLE Arcu.—Blood and Sand. 3.0, 6.0, and 9.0 
{Sefior Ibaiez again; but Rodolph Valentino as the 
matador is sincere, unsubtle, agile, and very hand- 
some—a triumph in himscif and a great credit to the 


author.] 
Guiosr, AcTon, and ; 
SILVER CrnemMA, SuEepnerpd’s Busu.—Nero. Continuous. 
[Rome suffers spontaneous combustion at these two 
theatres. The spiritual life is shown to be victorious 
over the sensual, but paganism makes a good display 
and has the advantage in film-fcet.] 
Srott, KINGSWAY, and 
West Env Crnema.—Al the End of the World, Continuous. 
[Featuring Miss Betty Compson. A trifle melodramatic, 
but well-produced and competently acted.] 
Souru-WesTERN, VAuxuALL.—The Auclion of Souls. 
Continuous. 


great £250,000 production: Christian women sold 
into Turkish harems for 53s. each. A mild affair, 
worth about 2s, 4d.) 


[The 


MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


December 9th.—Srerinway Hautu.—Chamber Concert 3,15 
[Another of Miss Dorothy Silk’s concerts. Mr. John Goss will sing the 
Cantata Alexis by Dr. Pepusch, whose name is entangled with 
the first version of 7'he Beggar's Opera.) 
December 9th.—ALBERT Hatui.—Vatican Choir ss Se 
[Sce letter on this subject on page 873.] 
December 11th.—WicMorE Ha.u.—Pianoforte Recital 8.15 


[Miss Myra Hess, about to tour America, will bid a gracious farewell 
with Mozart's @ major Sonata.) 





December 13th.—AroL1aAN HAtvi.—Song Recital -. 8.380 
[Some of Galuppi's “ cold music ” sung by Miss Copner, and The St, 
Paui’s Suite by Mr. Holst, with its jolly Jig and clever Dargason, 
played by the London String Orchestra.] 
December 16th.—ALBerr Hait.—Royal Choral Society 2.30 


[The yearly Christmas hors d’oeur7es—carols and euthusiasm, 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, Room XXIV. 
[No. 3678, A Family Group, by Zoffany, has recently been bequeathed by 
Mr. William Asch. It is one of the most delightful of that artist's 
works that we have seen.) 
British Museum, Epwarp VII. GALLERY. 
{Au exhibition of Japanese colour-prints, period II. ¢. 1776—c. 1790 A.D 
Shuns6, Kiyonaga and pupils, and contemporary paintings of the Uklyo- 
Yé school; exquisite and not to be misse fy 
L. H. LeFevre AnpD Son, 1A KinG Srreet, St. JAMEs’s. 
[Drawings by Daumicr—a fascinating little collection.] 
Tue LeEIcEsTeER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
{M. Léon de Smet’s paintings represent the best in contemporary Belgian 
art—they are full of light and colour if a little thin.] 





LECTURES OF INTEREST. 





December 11th.—AEroLIAN HAL és os -- 8.80 
Professor J. W. Gregory on ‘‘ The Alps of Chinese 
Tibet,” before the Royal Geographical Society. 
[By ticket from a member.]} 
December 12th.—GuiLpuouse, EccLestTon SQUARE.. 8.0 
Sir Oliver Lodge on “ The Present Position of 
Psychic Research,” before the League of Arts. 
{By ticket from the Secretary.] 
December 14th.—Burtineron Ilouse .. ee -- 5.15 
Dr. I. Abrahams on “ Campaigns in Palestine from 
Alexander the Great *’; Schweich Lecture before 
the British Academy. 
[By ticket from the Secretary.] 
December 14th.—Essex Haun .. 8.0 


Dr. Jane L. Hawthorne on “ Birth Control as it 
Affects the Working Mother,” before the Society 
for Constructive Birth Control. 

[By ticket from the Secretary.] 


Mr. William Simmonds will give performances of his puppets on 
December 11th and 12th, at 8.0 p.m., and on December 13th at 
5.30, in the Hall of the Art Workers’ Guild, 6 Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, W.C.1. The Hall is within easy reach of Holborn Tube 
Station. Besides the original programme of songs and dances there 
will be additional scenes and episodes. Mr. Simmonds’s work is 
scholarly and amusing, and the music del‘ghtful. 








LIBERTY’S XMAS 
CONTAINING 
260 
COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris 


. 

‘‘The only COCOA I can Digest ” 

This is the verdict passed upon Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & 
Milk by those who are unable to take cocoa in the ordinary 
form. It is made from specially selected cocoa and pure 
sterilised country milk by a process which makes it perfectly 
easy of digestion even by the most delicate. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is highly nourishing and of 
delicious flavour. It is of great benefit to all who suffer from 
digestive weakness, and it is an excellent thing to take the last 
thing at night, as it brings quict, refreshing sleep. It requires 
only hot water. 

TESTIMONY.—“I am very pleased with the Cocoa & Milk, 
especially as it is the first time I have ever been able to take or 
retain cocoa of any sort, however prepared. 

“Usually Cocoa is one of the beverages I cannot take without 
making me ill, but I have found yours agree with me so well 
that I am using it regularly every day.” 

Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of aii Chemists and Stores. 
SAVORY & MOOKE, Litd., a to ov KING, 143 New Bond Street, 

Ondo, ode 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK 


GIVE ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
IRISH LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
THIS CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Write to-day for copy of Illustrated Handkerchief List No. 40 P, sent post 
free. Carriage paid on all orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 


Linen Manufacturers. Belfast, Northern Ireland, 








Sole Manufacturers— 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature pro- 
vides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 
a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will 
the sum payable under your Life Policy 
suffice to maintain your family? Is 
your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 








DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 


TRADEMARK owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 
BY APPOINTMENT | this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To 283 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will in 


tuture be the Head Office; their other address 


H.M. THE KING. | ing 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 











RHODESIA.—D. J. GRAY, one of the oldest settlers in 

e the territory, has Vacancies on own estate for PUPILS to learn PIONEER 
FARMING, Citrus Growing, Cattle Ranching, etc. Healthy country ; good shooting 
and fishing free. Premium £300 for one year’s board-residence and tuition.—Apply 
for fuller particulars, Box 1145, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


RANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—A Brochure 
issued by the Union Goverament states: “ Orange growing is one of the 
best-paying undertakings extant. There can be no doubt that those who get in 
now will have selzed an opportunity which does not often present itself.” The 
special commissioner of the Financial News wrote regarding Zebediela Estate : 
“As an example of private enterprise it is magnificent. As an illustration of what 
can be done with brains, money, and imagination this undertaking of transforming 
a large area of bushveld into a huge orenge grove is probably unequalled in any fruit- 
growing country of the world. That may seem strong praise, but after motoring for 
nearly & hundred miles about the estates it is practically the only judgment to be formed.”’ 
The life is described by resident settlers as delightful. The picturesque township 
situated at an altitude of 4,000 fect overlooks the orchards of cvergreen citrus trees. 
Congenial society, varied sport, native labour cheap and plentiful, taxation negligible, 
married people can live comfortably on £200 p.a.—Write at once for particulars as 
to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of not less than £1,000 per 
annum, on a capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, LTD. (Sub- 
scribed capital £400,000), 38p New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 











SALES BY AUCTION. 
oo SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
h (Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION (each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock 


ecisely) :-— 

DECEMBER 11TH-12T1H.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the property of 
A. C. Norman, Esq., The Rookery, Bromley, Kent; of A. Douglas Fox, Esq., Church 
View, Bruton, Somerset; of J. B. Gibbs, Esq.; of Miss Penelope Bairnsfather ; 
of Mrs. . Hughes, Wallificld, Reigate, Surrey; and of A. Flower, Esq., M.A. 

DECEMBER 12TH-13TH.—ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, including Sporting 
Subjects in Colours, the property of Col. Sir R. Waldie Griffith, Bt., Hendersyde 
Park, Kelso, Scotland; of Mrs. Clarke, Fairhaven, Henlow, Beds ; of Miss Roberts, 
6 Nottingham Place, W.; of A. E. Beilairs, Esq. ; of the late Mrs. R. H. Jelf and 
of Mrs. Ignatius Williams, of Hendregadredd, Portmadoc, N. Wales. 

DECEMBER 13TH-15TH.—ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL and CHINESE PORCE- 
LAIN, the property of A. T. Rickards, Esq. OLD SILVER and SHEFFIELD 
PLATE, the property of the Hon. Mrs. Wynne; of Miss Lucy Girdlestone ; of the 
Hon. J. Maxwell Scott; and of Maurice Jeffes, Esq. JEWELLERY, SNUFF- 
BOXES and OBJECTS OF VERTU, including the property of the late Frances 
Countess Waldegrave. OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, ete. 

DECEMBER 18TH-20TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and a few MANUSCRIPTS, the 
property of Captain W. F. Ramsden, 5 Lower Berkeley Street, W. 1; of B. R. Body, 
Esq., East View, Woodlands Drive, Harrogate ; of Colonel A. T. Cregan; of P. H. 
Hood, Esq. ; of the late Mr. Thomas Batterbury ; of A. E. Bellairs, Esq. ; of Eardley 
Holland, Esq., 55 Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W.; of 'T. Dyer Edwardes, 
Esq., and of J. Waddon Martyn, Esq., Roseveare, Bude, Cornwall. 

Sales on view two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGE 











IBBERT JOURNAL, first 19 volumes (Nos. 1-76); STRAND 
MAGAZINE, first 20 volumes, bound (Nos. 1-120); ROUND TABLE, 
12 volumes (Nos. 1-48). —- 
Write, stating highest price, to “ A. B.,” 16 Frognal Gardens, Hampstead. 


TO LET, &c. 


_— LET, FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
8. ANTONTO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 

pure dry air: no fog. 

Tarrow-on-the-Hill. 





first 











Central heating; modern sauitation; good water ; 
Particulars from Mrs. HALLAM SEARLE, Ortygia, 





VACANT AND WANTED. 


with 23 varied 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
Geriatr (40), well educated, 


years’ 


experience in 1@ze Local Government Offices (ineluding cashier’s, type- 
eriting, correspondence and private secretarial work, statistics, ete.), desires con- 
Adential Res 


Stand, 


ition. Highest testimonials.—Box 1146, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
y.C. B 


ae eR eee S OF BR 








(PuE SOUTH AFRICAN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 





GENERAL MANAGER. 





In view of the contemplated retirement of the Undersigned, 
the Board of Directors will—up to and inclusive of the respective 
dates mentioned in Sections (A) and (B) ef the ‘ Special Note” 
hereinafter set forth—receive written applications for the office 
of GENERAL MANAGER at a commencing salary at the rate of 

-2,500 per annum. 

Applicants must have had practical and intimate acquaintance 
with Life Assurance Business and are required to furnish and/or 
state the following :— 

1. Age, condition of health, and other personal particulars. 

2. Date of assumption of duty, which should, if possible, not be later than Apri! S0th, 
1923. 

8. Particulars of past experience in :— 

(a) Life Assurance. (Under this heading the most specific details must be 
given.) 

(b) Actuarial qualifications (if any). 

(c) Office organisation, administration and management, and 

(d) Any other qualifications. 

4, Certified copies—not originals—oi testimonials specifically dealing with any 
qualifications mentioned by applicant. 

Special Note-——(A) Applicants resident in South Africa to address their appll- 
cations to “ The Chairman of the Board of Directors,’” South African Mutual Life 
Assurance Society, P.O. Box 66, Cape Town, and marked “ Application for General 
Managership."” These applications will be received up to 12 o'clock (noon) on Wed- 
nesday, January 3ist, 1923. 

(B) Applicants resident out of South Africa to address their applications to “ The 
Manager, The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 4," and marked “ Application for Gencral Managership South 
African Mutual Assurance Society.” These applications will be received up to 
12 o'clock (noon) on Saturday, January 6th, 192°. 

(C) Officers of the Society under 40 years of age fall under its Pension Rules 

(D) Applicants over that age must state their expectations as to pension righta 
on retirement. 

(E) Direct or indirect communication with any member of the Board will disqualify 
an applicant. 

By order of the Board, 
JOHN ROBB, 
General Manager. 

8.A. Mutual Buildings, Darling Street, Cape Town. 








EST OL. 


The UNIVERSITY invites applications for the 
CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
which will be vacant on July 31st, 1923. Salary £800 per annum. 


Applications should be lodged, on or before the 3rd February, 1923, with the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars are obtainable. 


ma E UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
CHARLES BOOTH CHAIR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 








The Council invite applications for this Chair. The duties of the Professor will 
begin, and the appointment date, from October Ist, 1923; the stipend of the Chair 
is fixed at £1,000 perannum. [ull particulars as to duties can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Registrar. 

The Council reserve the power to consider the claims of candidates other than 
those who reply to this advertisement. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) twelve 
copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR, from whom further parti- 
culars may be obtained, not later than Iebruary 19th, 1923. Women are cligibie 
for any office in the University. 

i ' RED NAVAL OFFICER, living in country, would be 
glad to undertake, for modest remuneration, SECRETARYSHIP or work 

Long experience ¢ 

No objection 
id York 








for religious, literary, benevolent, or philanthropic socicty. 
accounts and secretarial work. Fair knowledge of French and Italic: 
to occasional travelling if expenses refunded.—Box 1144, the Apectetor, 


Street, Strand, London, Wi. 2. ee x Ft 
lateness EDUCATION COMMIVTEE. 


TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED, a LECTURER (Woman) on BOTANY and GhO«.!: iY, to begin 
work after the Christmas Vacation. 
An Honours Degree and Residential experience desirable. 
Salary according to the Burnham Scale lor Secondary Schools. 
Applications must reach the CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICER, 
Sunderland, on or before Tuesday, 12th December, 1922. 
HERBERT REED, 


Chief Education Odicer, 








15 Jchna Street, 


Education Offices, 
15 John Street, Sunderland. 
23rd November, 1922. 
\ ATRON required in January to take control of the domestic 
AVE side of a Public School of about 250 boarders. Must have had previous 
apply to the SECRETARY, 








experience in a similar capacity.—For particulars, 
Framlingham College, Suffotk. 


{AREERS fer educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 23. 10d., post free. Vhs 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post fre-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W, 1, 
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LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
er es HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 13th, 1923. “The College prepares 
‘Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Nime Entrance Seholar- 
ships, from £50-to £60 a year, and several Bursaries of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in April, 1023. ; 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

RS VIVENDI LEAGUE.—A Drawing-room Meeting will 
be held, by kind permission of Col. and The Hon. Mrs. Haig, at 75 ELM 

ARK GARDENS, South Kensington, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15th, at 3 p.m., 
when MR. ARTHUR LOVELL will lecture upon “A New Principle in Education 
and Health.” Admission by invitation card only. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's ‘Training 

jn Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Yennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 








Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ? 7 . 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse Cricket, Tennis, 
Net ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 











EAST BOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee Edinburgh 
Training School. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _58.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, > 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fatrbatrn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
iE. E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 
Expert gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens. 
Home life ; hockey.—P RINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon, 
YARDENING FOR LADIES at Leden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual consideration. Next term begins mid-January.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 

















THEATRES, &c. 


T. MARTIN’S. Gerrard 1243 and 3416, 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES os oe oe oe at 9.0. 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





MATINEES EVERY FRIDAY and SARURDAY at 2.15. 
I iw MAJESTY’S. “EAST OF SUEZ.” 





EVENINGS AT 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30, 





JATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. AN AID TO 

PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 25th Annual Edition, 

over 1,000 pages, giving particulars and news of Preparatory, Private and Public 

Schools for Boys and Girls, with articles on Professions. Price 5s., post free 6s.— 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


o—_ — — 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| doke DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs a sea. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Misa F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ON HOUSE, READING. 


) it 
W -RIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
1ughters of parents residing abroad are recelved, and may remain during th> 








—— 





The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Seeretary. 


aeeeer SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Miss M. E, SCOTT, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 





Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres, Modern buildings. 
Preparation for the Universities. 


.!T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live Abroad, 
~Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of English 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 








p® NCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 6. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Languages. English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year, 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools} 

Mountain and sea air. 

The-.aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modera 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


HORNBANK, MALVERN 


Education on modern lines for Girls. 





WELLS.—Broad, thorough 


Games, gardening, domestic science. 








Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
rE TAS 2h V-, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘ele.: “ ‘Watford 616.” 
SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 


WESTMORLAND. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


VE 


FEEs :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £60 por 
annum; daughters of laity, including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical Ice, 
£101 10s, per annum, 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girls 
are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each girl with 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply.to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress,.Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
ciara FF 








COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased ““ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 94 acres and a frontage to 
the-sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out. 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, und additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. TIllus- 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,”” Annexe, Bournemouth. 


QIT. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
-BOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities, 
Apply to the HBAD-MISTRESS. 


PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, I.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 
“Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.-+- 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





Tripos, 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ws H\. TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


& concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College—GIEVES, Lid. (Publication Dept.), “‘ Royal Navy House,’”’ 21 Old 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, dc 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.— Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 








ORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT.— Boys’ Preparatory 
Sehool. 11 acres grounds. Last ycar 5 Scholarships, 1 R.N. Cadetship, 


Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Public 

School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 Boys.in four Houses. Strong 

staff of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Thorough preparation for all Examina- 

tions. First-class Engineering Sheps. Recognized by Army Council. O.T.C, 

Swimming, &c. Inclusive fees £90 pér annum.—For Entry apply HEAD-MASTER 

Wellington, Somerset, or Messrs. LEE MICHELL & CO., Solicitors, Clerks to the 
Governors. 


BBOTSHOLME.—_A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years, Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’”’—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshtre: o1 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in begutiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL. CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
S*; EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to l4— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER,. 




















FOREIGN. 
AUSANNE. — BOARDING-SCHOOTL (Girls). —Languages. 


Fine Arts, Sciences. Moderate terms. Escort January.—Miss PELLATON, 
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WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 

First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 

Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter a. Escort 
from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school .- desiring supplementary 

education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c.o. The Registrar, Joint Agency for Women 
Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


Hee pertonies ot his CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 





4 particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 
KQUENCE, FLUENCY, AUDIBILITY ; Voice Strengthening; Reciting, Gesture ; 
to Politicians, Barristers, Preachers and Ladies.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.O. 2. 


|S er and DELICATE BOYS coached by a system of 

AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and applied by Mr. K. Grierson 
over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address E. GRIERSON, Broad- 
ham Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


oz CoLe FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, wiil be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupll, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O, 4. 

Telephone Central 5053. 


| Ldematatiaatinasias 





Information and_ carefully considered 

advice can be obtained from 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Scholastic Agents, 





T UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive Infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

YAREERS. — write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 

} SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A OAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, ft 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given freo of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Scocretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4., 
FF\YPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 8d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.- Yestcliff. 
big gy and PROOF-READING by _ experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
8d., per 1,000°words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


jJARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
‘j to write, what to write about, where to sell: Expert guidance, real training. 
interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


NEW CAREER open to either sex. Advertisement writing 
and publicity work earns £10 weekly at home. Send for particulars and 
irce lesson. “SHAW IN by TITUTE (Dept. H 80), 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident 
Telep,: 341. 


WITZERLAND.—Beautifully situated Hotel-Pension near 

Montreux. Also mountain chalet for winter sports. Excellent table. 

French lessons if required. Terms from Irs. 8. Photos.—Apply Miss PHILLIPS, 
Richemont, St. Légier sur Vevey. 





Miss N. McFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., 




















enjoy Hotel 
ition on West 
hysician (M.D.). 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
A R 8S O N’ 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 


in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VILTROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11. 











EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT. Youghal, Co. Cork. 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES —WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. _ Write for descriptive price 
ist or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 


of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
association, Ltd. ‘Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7$ per cent.) or 6 per cent 
p Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimeas sent free.—HENRY . WABD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 





£2 2s. 
2 2s, 





ESIDENT PATIENTS —ILLUSTRATED Book] 
scribing the residences, &c., of : Co 
Country, Seaside—who a = PRIVATE. “PATIENTS. (here Suresthanin 


Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.).—Post free on a 
xv t pplication to Mr. A. V. 
General Manager, Medfoal, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxide 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
okt _fuane. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
“ “a on jee al bony ne yp ap pe offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post . Rald ‘or 0 F 
aT ” gh wt IN ver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
5. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
scientific remedy, first adopted 


LAT EES is an_ established 
y E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the She ie 

Workhouse at the nee of the Government, which it effectually did, ond will 7 
so wherever used. armless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, 
post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 




















——y 


If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 


r FOR CHRISTMAS =>—-—, 


ONQUISTADO} 


During December 

Packed in half-dozen and one dozen 
cases, for Christmas Gifts, 
at 27/- and 54 /-carriage paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
|. |3. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. —~— 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 




















OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my 44 pp. December Catalogue 

of Books in all branches of literature, in new condition, offered at Bargain 

Prices, free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 





Please note new address. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
~NEW YEAR. 


A Catalogue of Newest Books will be sent Post Free on request. 











A. & F. DENNY, Ltd., 163a Strand, London, W.C. 
(Opposite St. Mary-le-Strand.) 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. ———— = 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ | 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Recelved to Date, £10,000) 
To prevent curtailment cf any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,00¢ boys have becn sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmploymentand Emigration. 
1,160 boye and giris now being mainta‘tacd. 
Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - - -—- H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 















Send to-day for 
these booklets 
which describe 
the Encyclo- 
paedia Britan- 
nica. They are 
yours without | 
any charge or | 
obligation. 





Chairman and Treasurer - -—- - =— — CC, E. MALDEN, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - = =- = = = - F. H. CLayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
jcint Secretaries - H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopPpELanp. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 
Tke Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


These Children need Happiness _ A, orl F igner a 2 se | 


= Will you help to give it? price you would expect to pay 


HRISTMAS is just round the corner, and you 
want the finest gift you can discover for 
some loved friend, some cherished companion, or 
pethaps for your own home, always dear to you 
| and at Christmas-time uppermost in your thoughts. 


The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


is the one Christmas gift of all others that will | 
satisfy your most critical demands. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica of to-day comprises 
32 volumes, the 29 volumes of the 11th Edition 
together with the Three Supplementary Volumes, 
just published, which cover the decade Igr1-1921, 
and so bring the Britannica absolutely up-to- 
date. Each of the 32 volumes contains about 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF I,000 pages, and the complete work consists of | 


| 43,000 articles, over 50,000,000 words, of text, | 

= . : . ; : : : 
CORPORA I ION. as much reading matter as is found in 476 ordinary 
Established 1856 books, at one-tenth the price. ‘There are over 15,500 

stablishe« S56. . : : 3: ¢ Se 

president : THE BISHOP OF LONDON. illustrations, including nearly 500 full-page plates, many 
This Society gives assistance to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters | | of them i colour. You can have the Handy Volume 
I | Issue delivered to your home for | 


A Deposit of only 21/- 

and enjoy the use and delight of the books while 
you are paying the balance. And more—because in this 
issue, by an_ elaborate 
process, every page in the 
regular issue has _ been 
reduced in size, the price 
has been correspondingly 
reduced, so that you will 
only have to pay a little 
more than hai/f the usual 
price. 

The Cambridge Issue, with its 
spacious margins and large type, 
is a more luxurious set of books 
for those who care to afford it. 
The Three New Volumes are also 
sold separately as a complete 
encyclopaedia of the decade 1g11- 
1922. 
























OVER 26,000 ALREADY RESCUED. 
NEARLY 4,200 NOW IN THE HOMES. 


Christmas Gifts for Food and Clothing Earnestly 
Solicited by the 


_ -WAIFSeSTRAYS (4 
2 SOCIETY 


Pometons te — 
The Rew W Powers Swann, BM 4. Secreta), OM Town Hall, Keneungton Road, 
Leeder, SEB.11. Cheques ete, crossed Barclays ond papavie ~ Warts ood Serare 















Special Christmas Appeal. 

















ire. 

litly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are 
distributed (besides valuable gifts of clothing), and a large fund is required to | 
meet the ever-increasing appeals for help. 

A retired clergyman, who is interested in the work of the Society, is prepared | 
to GIVE the SUM of £200 towards the funds if £1,800 can be raised before Christmas | 
to supply the pressing wants of the Clergy during the winter. It is earnestly | 
hoped that this amount may be raised. Any contributions to this fund should } 
be marked *‘ D. J. S.”" and sent to 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. \ 

38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, 

: ITondon, W.C. 1 
CHILDREN GO HUNGRY TO SCHOOL 
in East End slums—cold and devitalised. We give 1,000 a good satis- 
fying breakfast each week. Each meal costs 3d. Eighty meals cost £1. 
Will you share in this effort to save the children from hunger and 
illness ? Please reply to: The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 


East End Mission, 583 Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
BOOTS AND OLD CLOTHES ALSO 





{ 


WAYLETTS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 
(F. JELLICOE) 
| Specializes in DOLLS’ HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE & HAND-MADE DOLLS. 


Also 
Agent for the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 








Post this Form To-day. 

To the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Co., Lid., 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 

Mark one of these squares. 

[ Please send me, free of charge 

j and without any obligation on 
my part, the describing 
the thirty-two lumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the 
Cambridge and Handy Volumes 
issues. 

Please send me, free of charge 
and without any obligation 
on my part, the booklet, ‘* The 
Wonderful Decade,” which gives 
an outline of the striking changes 
of the past ten years, and tells 
something of the importance and 
value of the Tiarce New Volumes 
of the Encyclopaedia Britanzica 

[10:7] 











for 


DISABLED SOLDIERS’ & SAILORS’ | || 
VILLAGE AND HOME INDUSTRIES. \ 


All Toys guaranteed British Made. | || 








Name ..cccececececccesecess eos 








16, Upper George St., Bryanstor Square, London, W.1. 


Address ...cc000% 
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— The Man’s Shop at- 
SELFRIDGE'S 


» Useful Gifts 
F for Men. 





Men’s fine quality 

= all-wool DRESS- 
ING GOWNS 
check design, 
shades of Red, 
Brown and Heather 
mixtures, edges, 
ockets and cufis 

~ bound and corded. 
Finished at waist 
with heavy wool 
girdle. Well made 
and perfect fitting. 


In all sizes. a 
PRICE, each 30/- 





A Magnificent se- 
lection of DRESS- 

ING GOWNS, of | 
All-Wool Cloths in | 
various weights, | 
colourings, and de- | 
signs. ‘Lhoroughly | 









i8 Sah 2 Ri 

SMOKANG J ACK ETS. Men's well made and 

Velvet Smoking Jackets, in trimmed in the best 

rich shades of Navy, Raven pow: All sizes and 

Black, Chocolate, or Claret. ACCS. | 

Made in dinner-jacket style, PRICE, each 39 6 

edges bound with Black 
| 


silk braid. Thoroughly well First Floor, 
tailored and perfect in fit- New Building, 
ting. In all sizes. Orchard Street En- 
PRICE, each 63/- trance. 














Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London,W.1. ’Phone: Gerrard One. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Vapital Authorised and Issued ee oe oo oo e. £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up «e es ee ~ ee ee ee oe £3,000,000 
Geserve Fund ee ee ee eo oe oe ~ ~ £3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
tho made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS aro received 
‘or fixed periods on termims which may be ascertained on application. 








_ DIXONS 
ELDORADO 


‘the master drawing pencil" 
THE XMAS BOX 


The box shown, containing a 
dozen Dixon's “Eldorado” 
Pencils, makes a_ practical 
Xmas Gift, and would be 
greatly appreciated by 
artists, writers, students, 
or anyone who uses a 
lead pencil for any 
purpose. Dixon's 
“Eidorado” is 
famous for Quality y 
and Economy and is always true to grade. 
Made in 17 leads—one for every need or preference, 6d. each, 













4s. 6d. per dozen, 48s. per gross. 

Give a box of DIXON’S “ BEST " COLORED PENCILS to anvone 
who uses a coloured pencil for any purpose. Of Stationers, etc. 
Interesting Booklet free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pex Corner KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.t.2 




















COINTREAU 





Exclusively prepared and 
shipped Extra Dry for 
England. See neck label. 








At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 












































exactly the flavour everyone loves. 
















Count the meals it improves 


‘OR a real lesson in 1922 economy, count how many meals your next 

bottle of Yorkshire Relish lasts you. You know probably how 

wonderfully it adds to the flavour of every meat dish (as well, of course, 
as soups, fish, gravy, stews, cheese, tinned meats, etc.) but perhaps you 
never knew how very cheap it is to use. The reason is simple—that you 
need only drops each time—and there are 2,400 in the ro}d. bottle © 






is the most economical flavouring you can buy—rich, pure, and blended to give 


kitchen—the cost is just nothing at all. 
Your grocer has a well-matured bottle waiting for you now—10}d, Get it next time you are near. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CoO, 2] LEEDS 
















Begin to use it on your table and in your 
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God rest pou 
filerry Gentleman 


F you would like to send 
for a gift heaps and heaps 
of comfort and joy, send a 
Buoyant Chair. It is a gift 
for all winter nights when 
the snow is drifting up the 
window pane; for all hours of 
reading and reverie; for the 
fire-lit and lamp-lit hours of 
life; for now and for always. 


IT WILL be planted in the very 
soul of him or her to whom you 
give it. A fireside blessing and 
withal so staunch and strong 
that it will be your monument 
in the life of a friend. Jt us 
the very poetry of present giving 
to give a Buoyant Chair. 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs. 


There is also the Buoyant Mattress, 
cA Booklet free. 


Buoyant Sales Department, 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Sandiacre, Notts. 





























FARE 





O YOU REALISE that 
hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
the Near East, there are A THOUSAND 

BRITISH PEOPLE who composed the British 


Colony in Smyrna? 


amongst the 


O YOU KNOW that these unfortunate 
Englishmen, with their wives and chil- 
dren, were at the shortest possible notice 

compelled to leave that city without funds and 
with the scantiest clothing—arriving in this 
pitiable condition in Malta, Cyprus, Mitylene, 
and even in England, where some had even 


been FORCED TO USE NEWSPAPERS TO 


KEEP THEMSELVES WARM IN THE 
COLDER CLIMATE ? 
O YOU UNDERSTAND that these 


fellow-countrymen of yours were a 
little while ago members of a flourish- 
ing colony of British Traders making their 


land which 


normally so many of the delicacies which we 


home in a foreign supplies 
associate with our English Christmastide ? In 
most cases they are ruined. All their capital 
was locked up in that country, in property or 
in goods; for at the time of the evacuation 


dried 
fruits, etc., waiting to be shipped to England 


the warehouses were filled with the 
and the overseas markets. They were people 
of some substance; now they appeal to your 
sympathy and generosity. 


When you are buying your Christmas fare, 
think of these Englishmen. 


The fruit which you buy for your puddings 
and mincemeat is closely associated with 


their former labours. 


Charity is bitter Christmas fare for 
them. Yours will taste all the 
siceeter in the knowledge that you 
have played your part and helped 
most 


them, at this apt season. 





Britain is rightly proud of her Colonists in 
prosperity. In their adversity she cannot but 


hold out a helping hand of commiseration. 


Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for the Save 
the Children Fund or for any nationality or creed, should be 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 87, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 
with the Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relicf 
Committee in the All-British Appeal. 


which is co-operating 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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PARRY 
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BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


oh hs Es EE Od a ea ee 


= 
Yo 


y- 
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Qhey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from_your 
stores.JVheir creas 
and delicate flavour: 
will appeal to you. 


; . 
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LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 


MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 


Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea. 


Open to Non-Residents. 


Revised Tariff. 


Telegrams: Langham, London. Telephone: Langham 2080. 





ee 





——_— —— 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falis Off or Turns Gray and the Remsdy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Bcalp e,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.’’— Scotsman. 

“The new facta related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts ho lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. pest free frem 
J.HARLEY PARKER, Lid, (Desk 37), 117 St. Gaargs's Road, Be!gravia, 
Londes, S.W. 1. 





OOKS.—Punch, fine set, 156 vols., 1841-1919, £24; Lord 
Morley’s Works, 15 vols., Edit. de Luxe, 1921, £15 15s.; Thorburn’s Birds, 
4 vols. and supplt., £12, 1916; British Mammals, 2 vols., 1920, £9 03.; A Naturallst’s 
Sketch Book, 1919, £4 10s.; Irving's Book of Remarkable Crirataals, 63.; Newgate 
Calendar, with curious plates, 5 vols., 1809, rare, £6 6s. ; Britten's Old English Clocks 
The Wetherfield Collection), follo 1907, 358.; Slater's Engravings and their Value, 
last edition, 42s.; Ruvignuy'’s Titled Nobility of Europe, 1914, last edition, 42s., for 
6s.; Donelly's Atlantis, 11s. ; 100,000 Books in stock. WANTED, Joyce's Ulysses ; 
Cabell’s Jurgen; Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Petronlus, - edit. in Euglish.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookslsop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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for a time. 
useful all the time. 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 
Waterman's Ideal is easy. To give away 
a Waterman's Ideal is to make “ him”’ or | 
* her '’ pen-pleased for life. 


—The Pen with the Spoon Feed and the Clip Cap. 


Supply every member of your Staff with one. | 

Can be had packed in a dainty box for posting to anyone 

anywhere. Many styles in Gold and Silver Mounts for 
Presentation are available. 

Waterman's Ideal in Three ; Jewellers everywhere. Gold 

Types. “ Self-Filling” Type, nibs in great varicty to suit all 

from 17/6. “Safety” Type, hands—every pen fully guaran- 


teed. “The Pen Book,” a f 
charming illustrated Brochure, 
sent free on request. 


from 17/6. “ Regular” Type, 
12/6 and upwards. (Clip Cap, 
1/- extra.) Of Stationers and 


L.G. SLOAW, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.0, 
Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 


) 
) 
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THE 


BLENHEIM AUCTION GALLERIES 
AND ESTATE OFFICES, 


SAMUEL WALLROCK AND _ CO.,, 
7. Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W. |. 


Telegrams: 
* Wallrock, London." 


| 


| Telephone: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


THESE GALLERIES ARE UNIQUE, 


and form what is unquestionably 


The Ideal Medium 
for the realization of Antique and Modern 
Furniture, Works of Art, China, Pictures, 
Silver, Jewellery, &c. 


Unegqualled Display. Comfort for buyers, 
resulting in Maximum Prices. 





Town and Country Houses and Flats. 


Furnished and Unfurnished. 
West End Shops and Business Premises. 


Mortgages arranged on properties, reversions, etc. 
Valuations for all purposes. 





HERE are many gifts that are useful § 
There is one gift that is 
It is a Water- © 
To buy a & 


Watérman'’s 
(ical) | 
FountamPen 





The Gift for “him.” | 

The Gift for “her.” 4 

Hf has e 

. @ 
@ 
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HE Christmas Hamper—what exquisite 
emotions attend its unpacking ! 


And with what high expectations, what lively 
zest, are its goodly contents examined when it 
is seen to bear the magic label of Fortnum and 
Mason—symbol all the world over of epicurean 
excellence ! 

At Fortnum and Mason’s you will find in rich 
profusion the best of everything to cheer the 
heart of man, woman and child. 


Those who cannot call should write for 
catalogue, fully priced and illustrated in 
Telephone : colour, from which goods may be selected 
Regent 41. and ordered by post with full confidence. 


FORTNUM &? MASON, LTD., 132 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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BRITISH INDIA | 
oy ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 
London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
3. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 
3 4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
: 4 and South Africa. 





> 





TVTTTTTITITTTT ITT TTT TY 


. London to Queensland. E 

A London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by tr. — oe nt. passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 4 

4 tralia via Cape of Good Hope. = 

ADDRESS: 


: | Nos. 23 3, 4 & 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cockspar 


—— 
THT 


S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and = 

B.L. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St.,London, E.C.3. 3.1. Agents, = 

F Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St. ae E.C. 3. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd, 138, Leadenhall St., Loudon, E.C. 3, 
or P. & O. as above. 


No. 7.— "Union SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd.. P. & 0. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 3 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. E 

‘ns Ne. &.—P. & O. dranch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, E-C. 3, or P.& 0. | 

jose as ve. 3 

Paria (Ali Routes)—Société Francaise, P. & O., 41, Boulevard E 

des Capucines. 
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| The ROYAL MAIL STEAM ¢ 








PACKET aioe 
also at MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, and 
SOUTHAMPTON. 





DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER SPORTS 
SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D’'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 


TOUR DE LUXE 
TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 








SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AN® DAWSON, Lid., 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES, 





ey 





COOK’S 
NILE STEAMER SERVICES. 


CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALFA, 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 
FARES: 
ASSUAN and BACK, Twenty Days’ Voyage, 


£70. 
Ditto, Fourteen Days’ Voyage, £56. : 
HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven Days’ ry oy age, 





£100. 





DAHABEEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE. 
PROGRAMME OF 
SEASON’S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE 


on application. 


and PALESTINE 


A WINTER HOLIDAY 


Amidst the glorious 


SUNSHINE & SNOW 


of the 


ALPS & PYRENEES. 


Choice of 40 Hotels at 30 Leading Winter Sport Centres, including— 


ADELBODEN FONT ROMEU PONTRESINA 
ANDERMATT GRINDELWALD ST. CERGUE 


CELERINA ei —_— ST. MORITZ 
CHAMONIX SAMADEN 
CHAMPERY L ORCHE. LES- SUPERBAGNERES 
DAVOS BAINS VILLARS 
DIABLERETS MEGEVE WENGEN 
ENGELBERG MURREN 


To avoid disappointment Rooms should be booked NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet—* WINTER SPORT,” Post Free upon request. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES. 

















the thoroughly modern method of keep- 

ing pace with an expanding library. 
Specially designed to secure absolute rigidity, to 
appear as a single unit however many the sec- 
tions, and for facile interchanging as additions 
are made, The Oxford Sectional Bookcases have 
many other unique advantages—either open or 
enclosed sections are obtainable, latter 
entirely dust-proof, in any wood, finished and 
polished to any shade. And they are as in- 
expensive as soundest workmanship permits—a 
complete bookcase to accommodate a hundred 
volumes costs but £4/12/0 or pg if with 
dust-proof doors. 


OV tre tk SECTIONAL BOOKCASES are 


the 
































SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


Ask us to send you our “Library” 
Catalogue “ A.” 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
The Broad, Oxford. 





























London Agents:—Chaundy & 
Cox, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. } 
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Perfect Xmas Gifts 


HRISTMAS Greetings and a 
“Swan” Self-filler will easily 
solve the gift problem. The 

*““ Swan ”’ as a gift is delightfully appro- 
priate. It conveys a sense of intimacy 
or formality exactly corresponding to the 
relationship existing—it never oversteps 
the mark or falls short of it. 







Size 2 
Self-filling 
with 18ct. 
Rolled Gold 
Band, 


The “ Swan” is a gift of universal acceptance. 


“SWAN 


FOUNTPENS 


Self-filling pattern from 15/-, 
Other ‘‘Swans” from 12/6. 





SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
List Post Free. 

MABIE, TODD, & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133-135 Oxford 

Street, London, W.1. London Branches: 79 and 80 High 

Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95a Regent Street, 

W. 1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 


























KE) 


The opinion of the Earl of Rocksavage 
regarding the New 20h.p. Rolls-Royce: 


66 AVING driven a large number of cars of 

all kinds and nationalities, | can say without 
hesitation that I have never been on a car of this class 
which has so entirely pleased me in every respect. 





‘Its speed and hill-climbing, combined with smooth 
and silent running, are the acme of perfection, which 
can only be compared with the large Rolls-Royce.” 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD., 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
Telegrams: Telephone: B17. 
“ Rolhead, Piccy, London.” NMeayfair 6040 (4 lines). f es 
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3 Vols, 8vo, Cloth, 70s. net. Single Volumes also sold. 
Vol. I., 25s.; Vol. Il., 32s.; Vol. III., 13s. 





An_epoch-making book. Thoroughly modern. 





Unique. 


ROMAN LAW IN THE 
MODERN WORLD. 


By CHARLES P. SHERMAN, D.C.L. 
Formerly A’t Professor, Yale University Law School. 


Special Fratures: A succinct history of the marvellous evolution 
of jurisprudence from Roman to present modern times; the 
world’s codes and codification to-day in Europe, North and ‘South 
America, Asia, and Africa; Roman and modern legal education 
contrasted ; survival of Roman law rules in English, French, 
Italian, Japanese, Spanish, and other modern law. 


“One of the world’s great jurists."—Canadian Law Times. 


his style is eminently readable.” 


* Prof. Sherman's crudition is wide and deep ; 
—New York Times. 


“ Of great assistance to students of comparative law. It is clearly written and 


well arranged.""—American Bar Assoctation Journal. 


* Brilliantly accomplished.”—Yale Law Journal. 


Second Edition. 


P.O. Box 1175, 
NEW HAVEN LAW BOOK CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


(London Correspondents : 
STEVENS & SONS, 119 Chancery Lane.) 





lity, 















“QOnoto Gifts” make 
acceptable, intimate and 
permanent presents. A box 
of cigars goes up in smoke 
—chocolates are soon 
eaten—silk stockings 
wear out. But an 
Onoto Pen or 
encil is a life- 
gift. 


k 
%, 


Sold by all 
Stationers 
and Stores 
svery where, 





Onoto the Diary 


The Diary with 
the Double Index 
and the £100 
Prize: Compcti- 
tion, I/- to 21/-, 


t:Pe 








Onoto 


Tuowas DE LA RUE & Co., 
110. Bunhi!l gtow, London, E.C.1. 


Ltp., 














STARVE OR FIGHT! 


The Scientific Exercise of Credit Power 
is the only Effective Means of Industrial 
Recovery. 


‘Trial and Error" Devices such as Inflation 
and Deflation are the Outcome of an absurd 
System of Finance Accountancy which cannot 
balance its books without recovering Capital 
Charges twice over from the Public—either at 
home (at the cost of Starvation and Revolu- 
tion) or abroad (at the cost of War). 


Read 


Credit Power 


1 Monthly Review of Financial Policy. 


Specimen Subscription : 
copy free : Price 6/- : 
from per annum: 
Publisher 6d or order 
on ° through 
application. : Newsagents. : 























~ FROM SIFT ON, PRAED’S 
ISLANDS FAR AWAY. . 


Fijian Pictures, with Pen and Brush. By AGNES 
GARDNER KING. With an introduction by Sir Everard 
im Thurn, K.C.M.G., late Governor of Fiji and High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. Illustrated with 80 rep 

ductions of drawings by the Author and two maps. Second 
edition, revised. Price 18/- 

THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND. 

The Story of an Expedition. By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUT- 
LEDGE, M.A. With 11 maps and plans, 119 plates (8 


panoramic views and 2 in photogravure) and 17 line drawing 
Price 31 


STEWART’S HANDBOOK OF THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. By PERCY S. ALLEN. 


London: Sifton, Praed and Co., Ltd., 67 St. James’s St., S.W. 


S LIST. 


Price 6/6 


COMMON SENSE BOOKS ON MARRIAGE 


artic les on Marriage and Birth Control, 
“HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY,” 
straightiorward answers to 

This need has been filled 


entitied :— 


Inquiries which reach us by reason of the 
published in our sixpenny monthly magazine, 
prove that there is a very urgent need for plain, 
——— that trouble 99 per cent. of married couples 
by the new books by Dr. G. COURTE NAY BEALE, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(The Standard Voiume on Birth Control) and 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A Complete Guide to Adult Men and Women) 
6/9 EACH, POST FREE. 


Successful marriage {s so obviously the bedrock of human happiness and 
prosperity, and the foundation on which present-day civilisation Is built, that tt 
is surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in the spirit 
of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during the last few generatfons 

These Books deal in plain non-tec hnical language and comprehensive manner 
with the whole subject from the “ Why ”’ of it and the many years of preparation, 
to the responsibilities of marriage and parenthood, and the actual mental aad 
physical difficulties which beset the partners at different periods of their lives 
together. They are most necessary books for every man and woman of mature 

age who already is, or contemplates being, married. They will save much muls- 
unde srstanding, and promote very considerable happiness. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Both Volumes, 
Send now a Cheque or P.O. to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd, (Dept. 182), 


12s. 6d. 


19-21 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4. 
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Published by Authority 


THE KING’S 
PILGRIMAGE 


An Account of His Maiesty’s Journey to 
the War Graves of France and Belgium. 


Illustrations in Gravure. 


Paper, 


With 62 





2/6 net ; Cloth, 4/— net 


Published by Authority 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 
EASTERN BOOK 


His Royal Highness’ Voyage, dealing with 
the Tour through India and the East. 


and Gravure. 
7/6 née 


With 260 Illustrations in Colour 





Belles Lettres 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE : 


_The New One-Volume India Paper Edition 


and General 


( ‘oth, 25 /- net; Leather, 35 /- net 
































DEAR BRUTUS ~~~New Volume of Sir J. M. Barrie’s Plays. Cloth, 5/- net; Leather, 7/6 net 
POINTS OF VIEW ~ Rt. Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead. — 3rd Edition. — Sas Valumes. 20 S/- aot 
CHATHAM: His Early Life and Connections | ~ Lord Rosebery. ‘15 /- net 
RAFOLEON: Tie let fia 0060U0UmUmC——“‘“ai—COOOOOS—SS _ Lord Rosebery. 15/- net 
MISCELLANIES : Literary and Historical _ Oo __Lord Rosebery. Two Volumes. 15/- net each 
FORTY YEARS ON asi _Lord Ernest Hamilton. 4th Edition. Tilustrated. 15/- net 
PAST TIMES AND PASTIMES _ __The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 2nd Edition. Two Volumes. £2 2/- - net 
QUEER PEOPLE Sir Basil Thomson. Illustrated. 3rd Edition. 21 /- net 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING as _John St. Loe Strachey. Illustrated. 3rd Edition. 20/> 3 net 
SOME THINGS THAT MATTER — Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell. 8th Edition. 7/6 net; Paper, 2/- net 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE: A Memoir — ax Pemberton. 7/6 net 
THE LIFE OF SIR AR’ THUR PEARSON, Bart., G.B.E. Sidney Dark. Illustrated. — 10 /6 net 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE, FOURTH EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.G., K.T. | Se 
Lady Frances Balfour. Illustrated. Two Volumes. £2 2/- net 
THE LIFE OF HANDLEY CARR GLYN MOULE, Bishop of Durham, 1901-1920. ; 
John Battersby Harford _and Frederick Charles Macdonald. Illustrated. 20 -net 
LADY PALMERSTON AND HER TIMES © Mabell, ‘Countess of Airlie. Two Volumes. Tllustrated. 30/- net 
WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA VPM __G. K. Chesterton. 2nd Edition. 12/6 net 
MAN AND THE ATTAINMENT OF IMMORTALITY _ Prof. J. Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. TIilus. 7/6 net 
BOOKS REVIEWED > eae. ipipiitiemainctea ac J. C. Squire. 2nd Edition. 7/6 net 
ESSAYS AT LARGE eS es “Solomon Eagle ”’ (J. C. Squire). 2nd Edition. 7/6 not 
VARIATIONS ON A PERSONAL THEME ~ ie __ Sir Landon Ronald. Illustrated. 10 /6 net 
THE COMING OF THE FAIRIES ‘Sir_ “Arthur Conan Doyle. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 12/6 net 
ENGLAND AFTER WAR _ The Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman. 10/6 not 
A LABRADOR DOCTOR a Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. Popular Edition. 7/6 net 
BACK TO THE LONG GRASS: My Link with Livingstone Dan Crawford. Illustrated. 16/- net 
THE LIFE OF ANTONIO FOGAZZARO The Author of ‘‘ The Saint.” 15/- net 
A HUNDRED POEMS Sir William Watson. 10/6 net 
THE SOUL OF MODERN POETRY aa R. H. Strachan, D.D. 7/6 ne 
THY SEA IS GREAT, OUR BOATS ARE SMALL Henry Van Dyke. 2/6 ne 
ADVENTURE SQUARE j Poems by Jean Guthrie-Smith. 6 /- net 
THE END OF THE DAY we Poems by Lady Sybil Grant. Paper, 2/6 net 
SONGS OF FAITH AND DOUBT G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M.A., M.C. 2nd Edition. Paper, 2/-; Cloth, 2 6 
MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE | ; 
Professor John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 2nd Edition. 6/- net 
GROUP TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE Philip Boswood Ballard, M.A., D.Litt. 6/- net 
CRIPPLEGATE : One of the Twenty-Six Wards of the City of London Sir John James Baddeley, Bart. Lllus. 25 /- net 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES i ; “a 
James L. Beck, LL.D. Preface by Earl of Balfour. Introduction by Sir John Simon, K.C., M.P. 7/6 net 
SIR JOHN KIRK: A Philanthropist’s Life Story. David Williamson. Illustrated. 3/6 net 
NEW CULTURE LIBRARY (1) Art (2) Practical Collecting (3) Citizenship 6 /- net each 
THE LIFE OF THE WEEVIL | nea he es Jean Henri Fabre. 8 6 net 
Jean Henri Fabre. 8 6 net 


MORE BEETLES 


“att Colour and 


Presentation Books 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


A WONDER BOOK Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated in colour by Arthur Rackham. 
Large Cloth Edition, 20/- net ; Edition de Luxe (Signed), £2 2 /- net 
LITTLE WOMEN Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated in colour by M. E. Gray. 
Large Cloth Edition, 15/- net; Edition de Luxe (Signed), £2 2/- net 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND Lewis Carroll. Illustrated in colour and line by Gwynedd M. Hudson. 
Large Cloth Edition, 15 /- net ; Edition de Luxe (Signed), £2 2/- net 
ARTHUR MEE’S GOLDEN YEAR: Over the Hills and Far Away 
With plates in colour and many illustrations in gravure. 7 /6 net 
ae RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUST-SO STORIES” Painting Books for Children. — 
(1) The Elephant’s Child (2) The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo (3) How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin. 3 6 net each, 
Send a postcard to Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, for particulars of « Tust-So 
Stories ”’ Pi ainting Competition for Children. 


vho are looking out for Books as presents 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 


“List of Books is the very list for those. 
ré& Stoughton, 1 


Hodder & Stoughton’s Christmas 
Post free on rece ipt off a poste peated addre ssed { to Hodder itd., 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, ‘Ltd., Warwick Square. LONDON. 
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TO READERS OF 


F REE THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Gratis Distribution of Gd. Monthly Iitustrated Magazine of 
Interest and Value to ail Health Seekers. 


FASCINATING experience awaits every reader who sends 

for and looks through the profusely-illustrated pages of one 
of the Free Specimen Copies of ‘‘ Health and Efficiency.” The 
illustrations and reading matter are ‘‘different.’’ The contents 
stimulate in every reader the desire to be healthier and stronger— 
like the splendidly-developed men and beautiful women whose 
photographs adorn the pages. 

No longer will you, for instance, be content merely to admire 
others. You will want to see what you can do to improve your 
own health and strength, muscular development and general 
appearance. 

You will feel a straightening of your backbone. You will lift 
your head higher, expand your chest more fully, and breathe more 
deeply. You will brace up and buck up. You will feel and see 
yourself becoming fitter and finer. 

To read every fresh monthly issue of ‘‘ Health and Efficiency ” 
will be to you a most wonderful tonic. You will feel yourself 
becoming healthier, stronger and more efficient in every way. 
Your eyes will sparkle with Good Health. Your muscles will 
enlarge. Your greater strength and fitness will make you a greater 
success in your games and in your occupation, because of your 
greater fitness and efficiency and your increased keenness and 
ambition. 

If now you are conscious of any personal handicap as regards 
your appearance, health, strength, fitness or ability, ‘‘ Health and 
Efficiency * will help you to overcome them. 

Judge the unusual character of “‘ Nealth and Efficiency ’’ by the 
following interesting contents of the December issue, now on sale — 


“ BIRTH CONTROL: ISIT ‘ UNNATURAL’ OR ‘IMMORAL’ ?” 
By Arthur Cecil Birch. A wisely written and sensible article 
dealing with a subject which has become of the utmost national 
importance. 

“ BUILDING AN ATHLETIC EMPIRE.” 
Webster. 

“ THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY.” = By Thomas Inch. 

“ HYGIENE IN THE HOME.” By Jean Delaire. 

“THE GYMNASTIC WORLD.” By Our Special Commissioner. 

“ AESCHYLUS AND THE HOUSING (HOMES) SCANDAL.” By 
Edith A. Cocker. A pungent article on a vitally important 
matter connected with community health. 

“WHAT IS OSTEOPATHY?” By Dr. W. Looker, D.O., N.P., 
D.C. (of U.S.A.). An explanatory article which clears away 
existing misconceptions regarding this drugless therapeutic 
measure. 

“IS ALCOHOL A HEAT PRODUCER?” By Rev. A. Jeans 
Courtney. Giving the dictum of noted explorers which refutes 
the fallacious theory that alcohol is a heat producer. 

“ON THE BOOKSHELF.” By the Editor. A_ bright and 
interesting literary page giving short reviews of important 
books. 

“SEVEN RESPECTABLE SINS.” By Eustace Miles, M.A. 

“MODERN PHYSICAL TREATMENTS.” By W. 8S. Dixon 
Child (principal, Swedish Massage and Electrical Institute, 
Portsmouth). 

“A JOYOUS WEEK-END AWHEEL.” By Chas. R. Robson, 
M.B.A.P.T. A breezy account of a week-end cycling jaunt. 

“ PRACTICAL WRESTLING.” By H. A. Oberholzer, M.B.A.P.T. 

‘‘ CHRISTMAS CHIMES AND BERRIES: A YULETIDE CHAT.” 
By E. Margaret Spackman. 

“AMONG THE WEIGHT-LIFTERS.” By the Editor. Giving 
a special report of the 11st British Weight-lifting Championship. 

“PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.” 
An interesting account of public health propaganda which is 
being carried out along worthy lines. 


By Captain F. A. M. 


_ In addition to pictures and reading matter of the kind indicated 
in the above list, there are 


INTERESTING COMPETITIONS FOR ALL, 

with valuable Medals, Cash and Book Prizes offered to readers each month. A 
monthly prize of £10 is given to the reader who sends in a correct forecast of the 
winners. book Prizes are also awarded each month for the Best Essays. 

Hundreds enter the Photographic Poses and Short Essay Competitions, and the 
most original and artistic poses are published each month, forming a wonderful 
Portrait Gallery of the World's Best-Developed Men and Most Beautiful Women. 

SEE ARD YOU WILL LIKE THIS MAGAZINE. 

If you desire Health, Strength, Energy, Good Spirits, Strong Will and Well-De- 
veloped Figure, you will like “ Health and Efficiency,” and will look forward for 
each new monthly number with eager interest. 


SEND THIS FREE COUPON 


Post this coupon in unsealed envelope with 4d. stamp, 
or Uf you would like the December issue, send siz stamps. 
To “HEALTH & EFFICIENCY” MAGAZINE, Dept. 182, 
19-21-23, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
Sirs,—I would like to receive one of the FR EE Specimen Copies of “ HEALTH 
AND EFFICIENCY” Magazine, as offered to readers of the Spectator. Please 
send gratis and post free to :— 


ME “SRREEaeEe eh de kesecdniesdaed bc das tidieusayeedcesesenndaeeiwniun ° 


ADDRESS 


“HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY ” is published on the 1st of each month. Price 6d. 
DECEMBER ISSUE NUW ON SALE. LOOK FOR THE“ LIVE” COVER, 


COPE RHEE OH ee H HEE EE EHH HEHEHE EEE EES ESOS OEE E HEE ES EEOS 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
IN 
EUROPE.—XI. 





(MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
COMMERCIAL.) 





I. The Stabilisation of the Exchanges. 


The Stabilisation of the Exchanges. II. 
J. M. KEYNES, 


With comments by M. CAILLAUX, Mr. R. C. 
LEFFINGWELL, and Mr. ALBERT STRAUSS. 


Devaluation versus Deflation. 
Prof. IRVING FISHER, 


The Real Ratios of International Exchange. 
Prof. PIGOU. 


Germany's New Exchange Regulations. 
Prof. SCHUMACHER. 


Ii. European Banking. 


The Bank of England and the Big Five. 
HENRY BELL (Lloyds Bank), 


State Intervention in Banking. 
F. E. STEELE (London County Westminster & Parr’s Bank). 


A series of articles on the present Banking 
position in France, Italy, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Poland, Helland, Switzerland, 


and Spain, 


Ill. The Historic Bank of England. 


A special Supplement showing a series of illustra- 
tions of the Bank of England in former times, 
to-day, and as it will be, if the projected changes 
are carried out. A number of photographs of 
the interior of the Bank are being published for 
the first time. 





ONE SHILLING. 
Post free from Guardian Buildings, Manchester. 
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MR. JAMES BECK’S NEW BOOK 


ON 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 





THE UNITED STATES 


A Brief Study of the Genesis, Formulation 
and Political Philosophy 1y of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


By JAMES M. BECK, 


United States, Honorary | 
With a Preface by the Earl 





Solicitor-General of the 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn. 


of Balfour, and an Introduction by Sir John Simon, | | 
7/6 net. | 


K.C., M.P. 


Dean Inge in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph, 


“ Mr. Beck has delivered and published these delightful 
lectures to enlighten us on a subject on which he is a 
great authority, the histo ry | \f the American Constitution. 
All Americans venerate their Constitution and are proud 
of the men who drew it up. They are abundantly justified 
in feeling this The American Constitution is a 


pride. 


splendid monument of constructive statesmanship, ‘ the 
most wonderful work,’ in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, ‘ ever 


struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.’ No Englishman can read Mr. Beck’s lectures 
without a sympathetic thrill of admiration for an achieve- 
ment which set the young republic on its triumphant | 
course of unbroken progress and ever-growing greatness.” 


¢é ° 9? 

The Sunday Times 
“There is probably no contemporary American 
personality more popular among the intelligentsia of 
England than Mr. Beck, and it will be long before his 


says— 








;, | 
’ writes— | 


| 


splendid work in explaining to his compatriots the spirit | 


by which England was inspired on her entry into the 
Great War will cease to be remembered with affectionate 
gratitude. There was no single nameable f 
more contributed to bring the United States into that 
conflict. . The average Englishman knows regret- 
tably little of American history but the American Con- 
stitution, of American pr actical politics, of the American 
mentality, and our ignorance of those factors exposes us 
to the risk of perpetrating grotesque errors of judgment, 
and of committing serious political blunders. Mr. Beck’s 
eloquent and luminous utterances have done much already 
to make tis aware of this source of misunderstanding ; 
their preservation in volume form will accomplish still 


more.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 
Publishers. London, E.C. 4, 
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CHE LS 


By WILLIAM KING « 


o£ A PORCEL AIN. 


ut of Ceramics, Victoria and Albert 


Museum. 
Printed in Veronese type. Demy 4to. Art canvas giit, bevelled 
boards. With 7 colour and 170 half-tone illustrations. {£3 133. 6d. net. 


(A few copies remai n.) 

Also an Edit ion de Luxe, limited to 75 copies, numbered and signe 1} by 
the Author (all subscribed), and 12 copies on Japanese vellum and bound 
in _Yellum. (All subscribed.) 

‘This handsome and sumptuously illustrat ed volume, which di us with 
the most important and fascinat ing of « our earl ly English porcelains, will 
appeal to all who are interested in the collection or the systematic study of 
eighteenth-century china wares, whether they be of European or Oriental 
provenance. The illustrations Pome | a high level of presi ion and 
excellence. It would be difficult to conceive a better reproduction.”—W. B. 
in _the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* The best and most complete history that he as ye 
trated by a superb series in colour and f CONNOISSEUR 

A beastie book, filled with beautiful things.’”-—-GLASGOW HERALD 

A fascine aing pageantry both for students and for careless lovers of ex- 
quisite ornament.’’—SCOTSMAN. 

** The volume is a thing of beaut y—a 


et appeared oe lee 





joy to the lover of art (and of things 





beaut iful) to read and to handle.”,—-ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 
The coloured plates attain an extraordinary justness of tone.”"—-NEwW 
STATESMAN. 


HAND-WOVEN CARPETS, 
EUROPEAN. 


By A. F. KENDRICK, Keeper of x: Department of Textiles, Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and C. E. C. TAT TERSALL. Brief Synopsis of 
Contents :—Historical: Persia, India, Turkey, the Caucasus, Eastern 
Asia, Turcoman Tribes, China and Chinese Turkestan, Spain, Poland, 
Finland, France, England. Technical: Knotting and Weaving, Group 
characteristics of Early Carpets, Materials, Dimensions and Shapes, 
Colour and Dyeing, Design, Purchase, Prices, Treatment, Carpets in the 
Market; their Grouping and Identification, Bibliography. 

In two volumes (one of text and one of plates). Demy 4to. Art 
canvas gilt, bevelled boards. With 205 plates, of which 19 are in colour. 


ORIENTAL AND 








Edition strictly limited to 1,000 numbered copies. £5 . net the set. 

““ An extremely cheap book; for no book on this subject is worth having 
unless it 4s finely illustrated. This one contains over 200 plates ind 19 1" 
colour, of which some are as beautiful the most exguisite picture : 
The informati mn 4s pack : 2 9 great thorou ghnes 
learning, and discrimina New St ATE SMAN 


CHINESE FURNITURE. 


A series of examples, with an introduction by HERBERT CESCINSKY. 
Fifty-four collotype plates. - 
Super royal 4to. Cloth gilt. 
Admirably produc ed plates 


net. 


£2 103. 
* Their details are charming an 




















refined im a patient, im perturba ngenuity that make ne’ 
to touch them. The book will be hig hiy prised by collectors and , “7 
l and fascinating volume For amateur r r rit 
, ners, the book is rich in instruction, charm, and suggestion 
GL ASGOW HERALD 
‘ Beautiful and unsurpassed in their incised lacquer decoration, mar 
vellously ingenious and endle painstaking in their carved ornamenta.” 
_ MAN CHESTER GUARDIAN. 
vial tportant addition to the literature of fu sre has been ma 
ly prods a 
eda tudied as worthil autif rating 
ulivactive ms of Oriental art. )NNOIS rn 





Two hun 
an oes me ti m by Dr 


<1 collotype { ; reproduc ing Ro ‘ 


Jt SSE N Amo tt 




















Boucher, Gillot, Eisen, Hoppenhaupt Or 
and Watteau. 
Edition limited 250 numbered c w 1 
fz 33. net 
; world of rchitectur nd de + } 
which, beautifully reproduced, ‘gi a dazzling impre a 
at tts zenith. Mas ter pieces. . « Both the collector 
— are to be congratul lated on br ducing utiful a b + 
rlicring, typo ography, and paper it ‘ ft i trate ur 
bat the ed nm should be it osm MUiMVET AS 25 
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on one of the few subjects th at can appeal Ix i 

** One of the most interesting a 0ks of th ‘ z I 

é Le isten io them with en) and a man find in them much 

food for reflectson.””— SCOTSMAN . . « beautifully produced 

-@ feature. is the col ind half stes.""—WESTERN Mo ; 
NE ws. ‘ Enchanting alske to young and old . Beautifully thust 








~-ABERDEEN FREE Press. ‘“ Very finely produced ... @ delightful 
—FREEMAN’S JOURNAL 


Royal 8vo. With four colour and eight half-tone plates. 153. net. 





READY EARLY NEXT YEAR 
THE WARES OF THE MING 
By R. lL. HOBSON, Keeper of the Depa it of Ce 
graphy, British Museum 
Printed in Veronese type 


DYNASTY. 











boards. With about g colour an siou 
limited to 1,500 numbered 

Also an Edition de Lux kin, 
and with a special frontis: and 
signed by = Author 

Also 25 copies on lum xi 
mately Se a3. (All subscribed 
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Martin Secker’s 
List 


biography 


The Life of William Hazlitt. 
By P. P. Howe. “A model of lucidity. An 
extraordinarily clear and vivifying portrait.”— 
Mr. Walter de la Mare in The IJ estminster 
Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 24s. net 


poetry 


Noel: An Epic in Seven Cantos. 
By Gilbert Cannan. “ There has been nothing like 
it since Byron wrote ‘Don Juan.’ The verse is 
vindictively alive, and there is a real point of view 
in its mocking laughter.”"—Sunday Express. 
Five hundred signed copies. 2ls. net 


Modern American Poets. 
Selected by Conrad Aiken. “ A complete vindica- 
tion of America’s claim to a poetic literature.”— 
Spectaior. 6s. net 


belles lettres 


Far Off Things. 
By Arthur Machen. “ A book to be rarely grate- 
ful for, a sheaf of memories that is also a 
spiritual portrait.”"—Daily 7 elegraph. 
7s. 6d. net 


- 

Towards a Theory of Art. 
3y Lascelles Abercrombie. “The most able, 
original and convincing essay upon esthetic that 
has appeared in English for a generation.”— 
Nation. 5s. net 


Four Short Plays. 
3y Lascelles Abercrombie. “Have an import- 
ance even beyond their extraordinary merits.”— 
New Statesman. 6s. net 


Keats: A Study in Development. 
By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. Just published. 6s. net 


fiction 


Command. 
By William McFee. “One of those fine, roomy 
books that one lives in with pleasure for a con- 
siderable time and leaves at the last page with 
regret.”—Jimes. 7s. 6d. net 


The Rigour of the Game. 

“A charmingly written 

unusual manner.”—Daily 
7s. 6d. net 


By Christopher Stone. 
story, told in an 
Chronicle, 


Number Five John Street 
Adelphi 























— 


a a 
Readers of the Little Red Book 


LORD ASHFIELD 


Chairman of the London Under- 

ground Railways, writes:— 

“T am very much struck by the 
wide range of subjects covered, and 
should like to congratulate you on 
the clearness with which the informa- 
tion is presented. The use of tables 
and diagrams makes it easy’ to grasp 
quickly the facts, presented. I am 
sure the Year Book of 1923 will 
maintain the high standard of use- 
fulness established by previous 
nie numbers.” 


From International 
Politics to Sports 


Such is the wide range of subjects dealt with in 
the new Daily Mail Year Book. Just the facts and 
figures which you need, sect down in a fascinating 
and interesting fashion. Handy in size, clearly 
printed, and copiously indexed, it is the ideal 
standard reference book. It will answer all your 
questions in seconds, and keep you up to date in all 
affairs of the day. 


Daily Mail 


At all hookstalls and newsagents’, price 1/-, or 

with 16-page Supplement giving full details of the 

@mm New Parliament, 1/4 post free, from “* YEAR 
BOOK,” Carmelite House, E.C. 4, 











SANDS & CO. 


SEIGNEUR DAVIE. A Sketch Life of David 





Riccio. By A. FRANCIS STEUART. With 4 illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. Price 4/6 net. 

MARIQUITA. A Novel. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
Cr. 8vo. Price 6/- net. 


THE ANCHORHOLD. A Divine Comedy. py 
ENID DINNIS, Author of “ Mystics All,” &e: Cr. 8vo, 
Price 6/- net. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF SAINTS. 
VINCENT. With 12 illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 


WHY GOD BECAME MAN. By the Rev. L. J. 
WALKER, §.J. Cr. 8vo. Price 3/6 net. 


By LOUIS 
Price 6/- net. 


—e 





London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden; and Edinburgh. 





NOW READY. PRICE 1s., by post 1s. 2d 


THE 


CHURCH MISSIONARY REVIEW 
For DECEMBER 1922. 


Among the contents are the following :— 
The Witness of Christendom. hy the Right Rev. H. M. Burer, D.D. 
The Scottish Missionary Revival. By the Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D. 
Arabia—A Retrospect, 1912-22. By ©. STANLEY G. MYLREA, M.D. 
The Chinese Student Volunteer Movement. Ly the Rey, Lin Pu-Cul, M.A, 
The Society's Doctrinal Position, 
Varia, A Quarterly Survey, etc. 


From THE MANAGER, Publishing Dept., C.M.S., 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 


and from all booksellers. ** 
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CONSTABLE BOOKS 


SIR DOUGLAS 
HAIG’S COMMAND 


By G. A. B. DEWAR, assisted by Lt.-Col. J. H. 
BORASTON, C.B. 2 Vols. 42s. net. 


This book received on day of publication 
52 columns of newspaper notice ! 


Third large impression. 


Lieut.-Col. Repington in tho Daily Telegraph_—* On the military as well as on 
the political side these volumes are absorbing. . . . In anathematiaing the errors 
of our politicians, Mr. Dewar lays about him with a whip which seems to be composed 
of barbed wire and s« cory ions 

Pali Mall Gazette This is a very remarkable and powerful book. . . . Whatever 
controversies may arise from his bold and confident rewriting of history, Mr. Dewax’ 3 
is by far the biggest and most sensational war-book that the world has yet received.’ 

Outlook.—" Lord Haig stands behind the writers and that at once raises it to the 
first rank of importance, because, since the day he took command in France, Lord 
Haig has preserved a very rem arkable silence Though it Is not written in a 
s nsational manner, It contains very much sens ational matter. It is going to cause 
great excitement in many quarters . While this is the most fascinating of war- 
books that has yet appeared in England, it is about as safe as a Mills’ bomb with the 
pin out. Explosions must follow. 

Major-Gen. Sir C. &. Callwell in the Morning Post.—" The facta related speak for 

themselves. The arguments founded on those facts compel conviction. Mr. Dewar 
and his experienced professional assistant have performed their task admirably, and 
they have produced what is beyond doubt one of the most enlightening of the many 
works published on the subject of the 
pres nt time.” 
A leading article in the Morning Post.—‘ A book which the British people, for thelr 
own security, ought to read, mark, learn, and inwardiy digest. . . . 4 terrible lesson 
in democracy ; a nation might be ruined, despite a brave army and a skilful com- 
mander, by the follies of a rhetoricl: 











THE WANDERING YEARS 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘‘ The Middle 
and ‘** The Years of the Shadow.” 15s. net. 

Daily Telegraph ‘ There is no sort of literature more appealiag than the literature 
of reminiscence, if only the writer has the gifts of Intimacy and sincerity, and Mrs, 
Katharine Tynan possesses these qualities in the very highest degree. Mer human 
sympathy ts inexhaustible.” 


HEART OF ARABIA 
By H. Sr. J. B. PHILBY, C.LE. 2 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. 


” 


Years 


Volumes. 63s. net. 


By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Sir WEST RIDGWAY, G.C.B., ete. illustrated. 21s. net. 
CANNIBAL LAND 
By MARTIN JOHNSON. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Third Imp. 16s. net. 


PIETRO ARETINO: 
(1492-1556) 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 
Titian. 12s. net. 
FICTION 
CLAIR DE LUNE 


The Scourge of Princes 


With Photogravure Portrait after 








A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘Jenny Essenden,” 

‘** Nightfall,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
PERADVENTURE 

By ROBERT KEABLE. Fourth Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DANCER AND OTHER TALES 

By STEPHEN TALLENTS. 7s. 6d. net. 
MAN: A FABLE 

By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 
UNDERSTOOD BETSY 

By DOROTHY CANFIELD. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE 
WORST JOURNEY 
IN THE WORLD 


ANTARCTIC, 1910-1913. 


Being an account of Scott's Last Expedition, from its departure 
from England in 1910 to its return to New Zealand in 1913, and 
containing the Diaries of the Polar Party aud others. Illus- 
cnaainien in colour and black-and-white. By APSLEY CHERRY- 

GARRARD. 2 Volumes. 63s. net. 

Daily Mail.— A really fine and notable book. . . . It is one of the greatest, 
most breathless weories of devoted adventure that he has to tell. Mr. Cherry- 
Garrard’s great merit is that there is no Inaincerity in his writing.” 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2. 
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IDEAL PRESENTS 


For the C 





onnoisseur 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITU RE AND 
WOCDWORK. "¥ CESCINSKY and E. R. 


G RIB BB i < Imp. 4to, pro- 
Quarter-morocco. £7 7s. net. Prospectus 
"vee, 


ANTIQUE JEWELLERY AND TRINKETS. 
By F. W. BURGESS. With 150 fine IlIns. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE. By F. W. BURGESS. 
With 126 fine Illns. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS: A By 
BASIL STEWART. With over 270 prints (22 in colour) 
Folio. In case, £5 5s. net. 

CANDIDE; or, THE OPTIMIST. 
Translated by HENRY MORLEY. With 49 drawings 


many inc idental decorations by ALAN ODLE. 4to, 
ally bound. 12s. 6d. net. 





vie sIs., 
fusely illustrated. 


Collector’s Guide. 


By VOLTAIRE. 
and 


artistic- 


New Edition with all Leloir’s Famous Illustrations 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. by A. DUMAS. 
With 250 IlIns. by MAURICE LELOIR. A large 8vo vol. 


of 382 pp., finely printed and handsomely bound, gilt top. 
15s. net. 





For the Lover of Music 
CAROLS. fy J. PHILLIPS, Mus. Doc. Foreword by Sit 
FREDERICK BRIDGE, and 10 full-page I!'oodcuts 


Sm. 4to. 6s. net. 
A MUSICAL TOUR THROUGH 
THE PAST. 


THE LAND OF 


5y ROMAIN ROLLAND. 10s. 6d. net. 
MUSICAL PORTRAITS. Interpretations of 20 moderna 
composers. By P. ROSENFELD. 10s. 6d. net 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S SONGS OF TWO 
SAVOYARDS. Music and Words of the celebrated Savoy 
Operas. With Gilbert’s Illustrations. Imp. Svo. 15s. net. 


For the Lover of Adventure 


OF THE WESTERN 





ARGONAUTS PACIFIC: 





Native Enterprise and Adventure in the Archipelagos of 
Melanesian New Guinea. By B. MALINOWSKI, D.Sc. 
(Lond.). 5 Maps and 66 Ilins. 21s. net. 
. 7 ~ ’ By C. DOM- 
THE REAL SOUTH AMERICA, Vr i L:.- 
FYFE. With 55 Illns. and 4 Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
“One of the best Travel Books of the year." —Dazly Graphic. 
For the Children 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By May 


PEMBERTON. Music by R. G. LEE; with 4 plates. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

THE NURSERY SONG BOOK. By H. KEATLEY 
MOORE, B.Mus., B.A. Songs and Music; with Illns. 4to. 
5s, net. 

PICTURED NURSERY RHYMES. With 30 charming 


, decorated cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Art of Performing 
106 Illns. and Cok 


plates by GWEN TRUE. 4t 
PAPER MAGIC: The Whole 
with Paper. By HOUDINI. 
Front. 7s. 6d. net. 
LESSONS IN CONJURING. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
For the 


DISCOVERIES AND: INVENTIONS OF 
THE 20th CENTURY. By EDWARD CRESSY. 


ured 


By DAVID DEVANT. 


Young Scientist 





cond Edition (rewritten 
and brought down to 1922). Svo; "42 pp., with 342 Plates 
and IlIns. 12s. &!. net. Just ready. The cheapest book pub- 





lished this season 
CHEMICAL DISCOVERY 
THE 20th CENTURY. 
TILDEN, F.R.S., D.Se 
Lge. Svo. 12s 6d. net. 


FAMOUS CHEMISTS: 





AND INVENTION IN 
WILLIAM 
h 160 fine I!Ins. 


Sir 


Wit 


By Prof. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE MEN AND THEIR 


WORK. By Prof. Sir WILI [AM Tu DEN. With 2 
page plates. 12s. 6d. net. Semi-popular unts the 
makers of modern chemistry from Bo yle t Ramsay 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., Ltd. 


KEGAN PAUL & Ltd. 


Co., 
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‘BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS, 1922 
Messrs. Methuen will send their full list of Christmas Books 
to any applicant. 


The Best Gifts of All 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: Verse. Selected from 
the Poetry of RUDYARD KIPLING. 6s. net; leather, 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. Five 
Volumes. 6s. net and 7s. 6d. net each volume. 
THE SERVICE EDITION, in ten volumes, 3s. net each. 
Gifts from E. V. Lucas 
GENEVRA’S MONEY. A New Novel. 7s. 6d. net 
GIVING AND RECEIVING. New Essays. 6s. net. 


YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE. Humorous Com- 
mentaries. Illustrated by Grorce Morrow. 5s. net. 
A Brilliant Gift 
AS YOU SEEIT. By“ V.” (Mrs. J. L. Garvin). 6s. net. 


A Gift from Maeterlinck 

THE GREAT SECRET. Translated by BERNARD 
MIALL. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ideal Gifts. 

SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of 
English Lyrics. Chosen by A. METHUEN. With an 
Introduction by Rosperr Lynp. 6s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. Chosen 
by A. METHUEN. With an Introduction by Roserr 
Lynp. Tenth Edition. 6s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Gift of Reminiscence 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. By RALPH NEVILL. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 

A New Gift for Relativists 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY. By ALBERT 
EINSTEIN. 5s. net. 

(Many other books on this subject are published by Messrs. 
Methuen.) 





Gifts of Laughter 
MORE DRAWINGS. By H. M. BATEMAN. 10s. 6d. net 


DRAWN AT A VENTURE. By “ FOUGASSE. ” 
10s. 6d. net. 

CHARACTERS : a Book of Drawings. By GEORGE 
BELCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 

**TINKER TAILOR...’’: a Child’s Guide to the 
Professions. By A. P. HERBERT. Illustrated by Greorcre 
Morrow. 3s. 6d. net. 

FLASHLIGHTS: a Book of Smiles. By THOMAS 
JAY. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Gift for Music Lovers 
THE HEART OF MUSIC: the Story of the Violin. 
By ANNA A. CHAPIN. 7s. 6d. net. 
Gifts for Sportsmen 
THE ART OF CRICKET. By W. W. ARMSTRONG. 
Illustrated ‘6s. net. 
THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS. By W. T. TILDEN. 
Illustrated 6s. net. 

HOW TO BOX. By NORMAN CLARK. Miustrated 
7s. 6d. net. 

Gifts from Marie Corelli 

THE SECRET POWER: a Romance of the Time. 
6s. net. 

Thelma, God's Good Man, Holy Orders, The Master 
Christian, The Life Everlasting, The Love of Long Ago. 
8s. 6d. net each. Vendetta, Barabbas, Wormwood. 8s. 
net each. Boy, The Romance of Two Worlds, Ardath, The 
Mighty Atom, The Sorrows of Satan, The Soul of Lilith, 
Innocent. 7s. 6d. net each. Temporal Power, Cameos. 
6s. net each. 

Gifts of Good Fiction 

MR. PROHACK. By ARNOLD BENNETT. Eighth 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. By GEORGE A. 
BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gifis for Children 

THE RAINBOW CAT, and Other Stories. By ROSE 
FYLEMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 

ROSE FYLEMAN’S FATRY POEMS. 

THE FAIRY FLUTE, FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS, 
THE FAIRY GREEN. 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE WIND IN TRE WILLOWS. By KENNETH 
GRAHAME. Illustrated by Nancy Barnunart. 10s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, 
LONDON. W.C. 2 





in’ 


NEW BELL BOOKS 


THE TURK IN PERSPECTIVE 
The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East 


A History from the Earliest Times. By Ferpiyayp 
SCHEVILL. 20s. net. 
‘Well designed and ably written, it is the work of a thoroughly 
competent writer.” — Saturday Review. : 
“An excellently compact account . . . really valuable.” 
Glasgow Herald, 











Science and Human Affairs 
By W. C. Curtis, Ph.D. 15s. net. 


“It is really a history of science and of the growth of the scientific 


mind, from the very earliest date at which man began to think . “i 
conspicuous for the singularly lucid statement of argument not ea ily 
elucidated for the unscientific reader.”—W. estminster Gazette, 


A Letter Book 


Selected and introduced by Gerorce Sarntssury. Fifth 
Impression. 6s. net. 


‘No lover of letters in any sense of the word can fail of delight in 
reading this book.”’—7imes. 

‘The most scholarly of small books on a notoriously enchanting 
subject.”"—Punch. 


Translation and Translations 
Theory and Practice. By J. P. POSTGATE, Litt.D., F.B.A, 
Emeritus Professor of Latin in the University of L iverpool 


6s. net. 

“We commend the book to readers who can enjoy @ vigorous, 
incisive and judicious statement . . . and who can permit them- 
selves to delight in the masterly renderings.”—Liverpeol Pest. 





Monastic Life in the Middle Ages 


With a Note on Great Britain and the Holy See, 1792-1806. 
By H.E. Carprnat Gasquet. Second Impression. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ These delightful essays are the gleanings which Cardinal Gasquet has 
chosen to make on going back over the many historical fields he has 
harvested in the past forty years.”—Contemporary Review. 





G. BELL & SONS, Lid., Portugal Street, W.C. 2 








“That the book is built for im- 
mortality lam as sure as ican be 
of anything.” Sir HALL CAINE 


A HUNDRED, 
POEMS. 


By 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON 


Selected from his various volumes. 


10s. Gd. net 





‘‘ Thera is a port among poets known as 
‘Immortality,’ and Sir William Watson, perhaps 
alone among our living poets, has consistently 
set his course that way.”—Lvening Standard. 


HOCDER & STOUGHTON, LTD. 








Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LADY BATTERSEA. 
REMINISCENCES. 








By LADY BATTERSEA. With Illustrations. S8vo. 2Is. 
net. 
The Evening Standard.—‘‘ An interesting and admirable book.” 
THIRD THOUSAND. 
A SCRAP BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The New Statesman.— A book both literary people and men of the world will 
majoy. 
Be KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: PROSE. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Teather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. net 


each, 
THIRD THOUSAND. 
MR. EVANS: A CRICKETO-DETECTIVE 


STORY. 


By CYRIL ALINGTON, Author of ‘Strained Relations.”’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 
THE POOR MAN. 
By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8Svo. 6s. net. 
The Spectator.—‘ Miss Benson has written the nc ovel no one could have antici-_ | 


pat 


ed, much less hoped for, even with her former ad 


mirable work in mind. 








WITH PLATES IN COLOUR. 

MAUD: A MONODRAMA. 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. With 8 
in Colour, and numerous Illustrations in Black-z 
EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. Medium 8vo. Ios. net. 


The New Statesman * These pictures are characteristic of Mr. Sullivan’s best 
work. It is attractively bound and printed.” 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. With Illustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White by WILFRED JONES. 8vo. I2s. net. 





full-page Plates 
ind-White by 





THE INTERPRETERS. 


By A. E. (George W. Russeil), Author of ‘‘ The Candle of 
Vision,”” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Dublin Evening Mail To any lovet of fine literature the book must be 
1 SSir To Iris mes n it is an absolute necessity What might not be made 





» her leaders were imbued with A. E.’s spirit of sweet reason 


c 
abler ness and infinite compassion. It is emphatically a book to be read over and 
over again.” 


LATER POEMS. 





By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
The Observer.—‘* From any section of the book, very beautiful and original 
u ; 





ings might be 


quoted.” 





PART III. JUST PUBLISHED. 
OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE. 


By H. R. JAMES, M.A. 2 vols. With Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. Vol. L, 6s. net. Part I: THE GREAT EPICS. 
3s. 6d. Part II.: THE STRUGGLE WITH PERSIA. 
3s. 6d. Vol. IL, Part I1].: ATHENS: HER SPLENDOUR AND 
HER FALL. ad 6 d. 





CHILE: To- DAY AND -To- MORROW. 


By L. E. ELLIOTT, To-day and To- 
morrow.’’ Illustrated. 24S. 





Author of “ Brazil: 
Extra Crown 8vo. net. 


IN MODERN | 


THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE SHUSTER. 

FOOD, 
DISCUSSION OF 


N. Crown 8vo. 3. net. 





HEALTH AND GROWTH. A 
THE NUTRITION OF | 


CHILDREN. by L. &. HOLT, M.D., LL.D., formerly 
Professor of Diseases of Children in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, lg York, Crown 8vo. 


6d. net. 


7s. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. W.C. 2. 








f onathan (ape, Eleven Gower St. 
y) 
Reflections 


EDMOND X. KAPP 
A further series of drawings by the author of 


Personalities. With introductory comments by Laurence 


Binyon and W. H. Davies. 10s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, 50 numbered and signed c pies. 
25s. net. 


Earlham 
PERCY LUBBOCK 
“ Every sentence is a joy to the reader.” 
Supplement. Third Impression. 
By the same author, Zhe Craft 
imtpression. 


An Image of Shakespear 


—Times Literary 
10s. 6d. net 
Fiction. Fourth 
9s. net. 


of 


: _ FRANK MATHEW 
“Uses his quite extraordinary erudition in the litera- 
ture of the day with a nice judgment.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 18s. net. 
™~ , ° 
A Farmer’s Life 
GEORGE BOURNE 
A new book by the author of —_ irs of a Surrey 
Labourer, etc. Mlustrated with woodcuts by STEPHEN 
BONE. 750 copies only for sale. 10s. 6d. net. 
Angels & Ministers 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A new edition of Mr. Housman’s plays of Victorian 
shade and_ character, illustrated by ALPERT 


RUTHERSTON. 7s. 6d. net. 


7 . T 
The Book of Fair Women 
E. O. HOPPE and RICHARD KING 
Reproductions of 32 of Mr. Hoppé’s photographs of 
beautiful women, with an introduction by RICHARD 
KING. 500 copies only for sale. . net. 


The Hour of Magic 
W. H. DAVIES 
“Tt is rarely that material is printed that deserves such 
an enshrining, or that it is enshrined when it is 
worthy of it.”—-Saturday Review. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Dancer of Shamahka 


ac 
20S 


SO 


ARMEN OHANIAN 
“These memories are full of colour, grace, and delicate 
} are i o1our, g , and delicate 
movement.”—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Trail of the Elk 

M. FONHUS 
“Permeated with the bre ath of the wild 
and upland.”—Saturday Review. Illustrated. 


The ce Stories 


OF CHARLES DICKENS 
A new edition, with illustrations in colour by SPENCER 


Norse forest 
6s. net. 


BAIRD NICOLLS. Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Twin Series 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
The Scotch Twins, The Irish Twins, The Cave Twins, 
and The Eskimo Twins. Illustrated with pencil drz ap 
by the author. Each 6s. net. 


The Forest Dweller Series 


OF ANIMAL STORIES 
Four books by J. M. THOMPSON, etc. Illustrated by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, WARWICK 
REYNOLDS, and others. Each 6s. net 
By Laurence Housman 
Two books of Fairy ot ri Moonshine and Clover and 
A Doorway in Fairyland. bihslexiadl by the author. 
Each 6s. net. 
Doctor Dolittle 
HUGH LOFTING 
“A more delightfully fantastic book cannot be 
imagined.”—Spectater. Sir ustrated. 6s. net. 
AN ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN POST FREE ON REQUEST 
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A Study of Kant. py JAMES WARD, ScD, 
“B.A. Demy Svo. 12s 6d net. 
This book is an attempt to trace and at the same time to criticize the 


main outlines in the development of Kant's philosophy, to fix its place 


in the history of modern philosophy, and to determine what, in the 
writer’s opinion, are its final outcome and its permanent value. 
Studies in the French Renaissance. ny 
ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

A collection of Studies on Che University of Caen and the 
Renaissan The Prose Romances of Chivalry; Rabelais and Ceo 
graphical Discovery; Ra is and Henri II; Rabelais andl the Tiith 
Book; Humenism ut rane s 1; A Paris Bockseller—Galliot Du Pre; 
Dorat and The I , Follow Nature’ Montaigne’s Interp-eters; 





Some Pamphicts of the Fren ch Wars of Religion; Note on Dorat. 


Madame de la Fayette. sa Vie ct ses Guvres. 


Par H. ASH rON, M.A. With a portrait in photogravure. 
Roy: il 8vo 29S 

*We may well fe we pride that this book, the finest and f the most 
learned study of Mme a Fayette that has appeared, should have been 
published hy an English Press . . « M. Ashton has burrowed deeply 
into the letters and memoirs of the period and shown her in her dealings 


with ail the great h es of the age.”"—J he itmes. 


The French Tradition in Education. — 








to Mme Necker de Saussure By H. C. BARNARD, M.A., 
B.Litt. Wit h 8 plates and 2 maps. Crown Svo. 10s 6d net. 
I } 

“WN arna gives a succinct account of French education from the 
Petrus Ramus to that of Mme Necker de Saussure. fr 
is to he com; te like on his scholarship and on his 
] ry style. wcatson, 

Ei ” Chapters on English Medieval Art. 
A study in English Economics E. S. PRIOR, A.R 
Demy 8vo. 6s net. Specially de signed as a companion 
volume to Gardner’s Guide English Gothic Architecture. 
(16s net.) 

These cg ers in their substance are the Carpenter Lectures as 
they were ¢ : { versity College, London, in 1911. Recast for 
Cambridge st for the English Tripos—they aim at being 
a general vie urch-Building Arts of England, stress being 
laid on the facts on the economy of architecture and are 
necessary for t iderstanding of the medieval records 


Early Latin Hymns. With introduction and notes 


by the late A Ww AL POLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 15s net. 
Cambridge Patristic xts. 

ch been prepared for publica ation and seen through the 

anc A Mason, the general editor of the Cambridge 

cts, t rt st part it represents what Mr Walpo ile 

rit and the edite r’s task has been con- 

Pr nd adjustments. ‘He was,’ says Canon 

é lar who had read deep an d wide in Latin 








taken immense pains over this work. 


Medieval EnglohN Nunneries, c 1275 to 1535. 











Bp y J IL Kk. With 8 plates anda map. Demy &vo. 

e ¢ s hook is to give a gencral of English 

efin period, the three cent before the 

] l «¢ from pre-Reformation sources, and 

t 1 re dri from all the monastic orders, except 
t ‘ t which has been omitted for various reasons. 

I he / oets’ Year. An Anth logy. Compiled by 

A SHARPT 4 Crown avo 7s 6d net. 

An antholo giving poem, or a part of a poem, to each day of the 
year The c ‘ c Sy* been not so much to fit each day 
ny & poe t chose n the season to which: they seem 
hutcre ¢ t 1 sequence as to form a harmonious whole. 








Alumni Cantabrigienses. 


A biogr aphic al list of 
all known students, graduates, and holders of office at the 
University of Cambridge, from the earliest times to 1900. 
Compiled by JOHN VENN, Seck. F.S.A . President 


A. M 


of Gonville and Caius College, and J. VENN, A. 
Part I (in four volumes); From the earliest times to 1751, 
Volume IT, Dabbs-Juxton. Crown 4to. £7 10s net. (Editi 
limited to 500 copies.) 

“The first volume of a monumental work of biographical industry 
which, when coimpleted, will be a record without a parallel in any 
University.’"—Jhe Tienes on Volume 


The University of Cambridge in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By D. A. WINSTANLEY, 

M.A. With 4 plates. Demy Syvo. 17s 6d net. 

this work is an account of Newcastle's activities as Chance . 
University and emphasizes the close connection between the aca 
and political worids m the cighteeuth century. It is based upon ur 
in the Newcastle, Hardwicke, and Cole MSS in the British Museum, 
Togail Teb 

Ogal na e ce. The th b: id or Statius The 
Jrish Text, edited from two MSS, with introduction, nsla- 
tion, vocabulary, and notes. By GEORGE (¢ CAI DER, M.A, 
Demy Svo. 42s net. 


The Royal feaeiele of Abyssinia, 1769- 
1840. 


Being the last portion of the history of | ma 
Written in ancient Ethiopic “ ie‘ez), translated ft 
original Ge'ez, with apnendice and notes, by H. WELD- 


yf 


BLUNDELL, B.Litt., F.R.G.S. 


Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern 
Tibet between 


Crown 4to. Is net. 


together with a history of the relations 


4 


China, Tibet, and India. By ERIC TEICHMAN, C.IL.E, 
B Cantab), of 14.B.M. Consular Service in China, autl 
of Traveis of a@ Consular Officer tn N.W’. China. With 8 
original maps and 116 photographs of Eastern Tibet taken | 
the author. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 

The aut ho! r was stationed in Western China when hostilities broke « 
between Chinese and ‘Tibetans on the border in 1918, and 

volved upon him to offer his services as mediator between the | 


frentias leaders en both sides, 


. 
A Summer in Greenland. py 4. c 
Sec.D., F.R.S. With 30 maps and illustrations. 
7s net. 

A description of the author’s visit to Greenland in the summer 
preference being given, as the object of his journey was sci 
natural history subjects. He has not, however, confined himself enti: 
to those subjects, and the history of Greenland, the present system 
government, and the life of the people are touched upon. 


The Colonial Policy of William III in 
America and the West Indies. The 


Consort Prize Essay, 1922. By G. H. GUTTRIDGE. 
maps. Demy 8vo. 10s net. 

“ This essay is designed to form the beginning of a link between t! 
historical consideration of the Restoration colonial policy and that of the 
years prefacing the separation. I have attempted here to examine + 
part played in colonial development by the Revolution of 1689 and the 


SEWARD, 
Crown 8 


of 1* 


entific, 


Prince 


With 3 


establishment of the new monarchy in England; and also to ascertain th 
general trend of progress in colonial relations during the period 
wherever the Revolution and other noteworthy events of the reign afford 
special opportunity. The study thus involved has resulted only in ar 
increasing conviction of the importance of the period.’-—From the 
Preface. 

Treland. The concluding volume of the Provinces of 


° Ireland Series. General Editor, GEORGE FLETCHER, 
4 ee - the Theory of Bessel F.G.S., M.R.LA. With maps, diagrams, and _ illustrations. 
; Ry ¢ 1 ‘ATSCON S oRs : ‘rown 8yo. &s 6d net. Volumes previously published :-— 
nections. By G. N. WATSON, Sc.D, F.R.S. Crown | [Town evo. Sere ota gggs nn 
4t . clio te LEINSTER, 7s 6d net; CONNAUGHT, ULSTER, and 
o. £3 10s ne yt TE 
This book ned with two objects view The first is Ml NSTER, 6s 6d net each. } rospectus on application. 
th development of plications of the f ndemental processes of the 
theory of functions of complex variables, for which purpese Bessel func s ° 
flows ase admirably adspteds and the second is the compilation of a col- | Cambridge Plain Texts: French. pot svo. 
en se sets ae os . ee jg Oe eee ~-goy ls 3d. New volume now ready :—Diderot. Paradoxe sur le 
mathematicians ¢ physicists ho encounte Jessel functions i: 1€ - ee ban Pte 
coures of their researclies Comédien. With a note by A. Tilley 
oa-_—_ - = === ——— _—— = apne gan pr seneaye aaa 
Loudon . Printce by W. orratcut & Sess, Dt v" 09 Fetter Lane, b.U. 4; snd published by Atk , peon sor the “ Brnuerator ” (Limited), at their Office, 
No. 15 York "ag “Govent Garden, Loudou, W.v. 2, Saturday, Decemler Oth, i924 











